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LONDON BRIDGE, BURLINGTON, NEW JERSEY. 


By reference to the article entitled “ Friends in Burling- 
ton,” begun ina preceding number of this magazine, it will 
be seen that the old town of that name was settled by people 
from two districts of England, viz., London and Yorkshire. 
Very naturally, those who had been neighbors in their native 
country, desired to continue that pleasant relation in the new 
town which they immediately began to lay out on their 
arrival in the Jerseys in 1677. The settlers from London 
built together to the west of the main street, which ran 
directly up from the river, while those from Yorkshire took 
the land lying on the east of the division line. The memory 
of their choice is still preserved in the name of York Street. 

Burlington at this period was made almost an island— 
quite so at high water—by a small stream flowing through 
the low, marshy meadows back of the town, and connecting 
the Assiscunk Creek with the Delaware. The richness of 
the alluvial soil, together with the protection from Indian 
surprises afforded by this comparative isolation, probably 
weighed with the colonists in their choice of a home. 
Each party built a bridge over the stream in its section of 
the new town, and these for many years were known respec- 
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tively as “ London” and “ York” bridges. The latter was 
situated in what is now the extension of Federal Street. 
There is no authentic record of its construction or appear- 
ance. Over it passed the road leading to Amboy and New 
York, and it remained inservice until about 18u0, when it 
was superseded by a solid causeway. 

London bridge was a substantial piece of stone masonry, 
with a wide arch, on the main road to Salem and the south- 
ern settlements. The year of its construction is not known, 
but it was standing in 1700, and was probably built between 
1680 and 1690. There is no tradition of any previous struc- 
ture on the site. In 1856 it was widened some feet to ac- 
commodate the increased travel, and then was to all appear- 
ances as solid as on the day it was built. In 1867, however, 
the banks of the Silver Lakes, a series of artificial ponds for 
milling purposes, about a mile to the southward, covering 
some two hundred acres, suddenly gave way, owing to long- 
continued rains, and a sweeping torrent poured down toward 
the river. The opening of the bridge being quite inadequate 
to the sudden demand upon it, the foundations were quickly 
undermined, and a few hours sufficed for its complete destruc- 
tion. 

This old landmark has been replaced by a wooden bridge 
of no pretension to picturesqueness, but the spot is still 
known as “ London Bridge” to every urchin of the neigh- 
borhood who dangles his fishing line in the stream. 

A. M. G. 
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FRIENDS IN BURLINGTON. 
BY AMELIA MOTT GUMMERE. 


(Continued from Vol, VIL. page 376.) 
¥i 


“The very garments of a Quaker seem incapable of receiving a soil; and 
cleanliness in them to be something more than the absence of its contrary. 
Every Quakeress is a Lily: and when they come up in bands to their 
Whitsun conferences, whitening the easterly streets of the Metropolis, from 
all parts of the United Kingdom, they show like troops of the Shining 
Ones.”—Lams. 


On the quiet evening of almost any summer’s day one 
might have strolled down the main street of Burlington and 
seen many of these Quaker “ Lilies” presiding at the tea- 
table, which, according to the custom of that early day, was 
spread on the front piazza, if, indeed, the house boasted 
porch or stoop, and, wanting that, beneath some shade tree 
before the door. How must we mourn the death of that 
ancient, hospitable custom ; when the “ Lord of the Manor,” 
as well as the most humble householder in town, sat in the 
open air, chatting with his neighbor, as each sipped his 
English tea, over which, as yet, no Boston parties had been 
held. Then they did not slink into dingy, back, north-side 
dining-rooms, and turn away the beggar from the door; but 
one could even run across the way at tea-time and exchange 
a bit of gossip, which only needed the stimulus of the mis- 
tress’s voice to set it going down the street ; and few souls, at 
that hour at least, could go hungry away from the door. 
True, there may have been some inconveniences about all 
this; but we cling with a certain loving reverence and fond 
indulgence to the manners and customs of our ancestors. 

Burlington by this time had changed its aspect, and begun 
to wear an air of prosperity and comfort, The grassy streets 
were now broad, well-trodden highways; large mansions of 
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stone and brick had supplanted the early log huts of a half- 
century before; and the merchants of the place were sending 
vessels — those of four hundred tons burden being ample 
ships in those days—to the West Indies, with which our 
ancestors at one period drove a lively trade. Owing, of 
course, to the utter separation of the colony during its early 
years from all outside interests, there were many intermar- 
riages among the people. Many of these old Burlington 
families are still on their native ground, though dwindling 
gradually away with the lapse of time. Among the old 
family mansions, with which Burlingtonians are familiar, is 
that built by Daniel Smith (whose name has already appeared 
in these pages) early in the eighteenth century, at the corner 
of Broad and High streets, now transformed into a store. 
The initials of Daniel and his wife Mary are in the gable 
end of the house [p*y.] with date 1733, which we are told by 
one of the family is an error, the actual date being much 
earlier. It is, very likely, a bungling restoration of 1703. 
The residence of Samuel Jennings at “Green Hill,” three 
and a half miles out of town, also remains, being now used 
as a farm-house. His initials are cut on one of the doors. 
The house of Nathaniel Coleman, silversmith, on High Street, 
was altered in 1865. The weather-vane, which was then 
taken down, bore date 1722, and is now in possession of the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania. The house on the cor- 
ner of High and Union streets, occupied by the late William 
J. Allinson, is another old building, as the date (1731) on the 
gable testifies. Just opposite stood (until 1840) the old mar- 
ket-house in the middle of Union Street, built in 1794. 

In regard, however, to the meeting in Burlington, we 
must allow the minutes to tell their own story. No one is 
now living who can cast any light on the causes or effects of 
the meeting’s action, beyond what we learn from their state- 
ments. There were no very stirring events at this time. 

In 6 mo. of 1738 a committee was appointed to “get the 
meeting-house repaired, and also get the horse-block repaired 
with a new one.” 
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5 of 9 mo. 1739. “A motion being made that a lot of 
land in this town adjoining the burying-ground, belonging 
to Simon Smith, is to be sold, therefore this meeting appoints 
Ebenezer Large, Richard Smith, Sen., and Richard Smith, 
Junr., to inquire concerning the price, and likewise into this 
meeting’s stock, to see if money can be spared to purchase 
the same, and report to next meeting.” 

3 of 10" mo. 1739. “The affair relating to the lot of 
land belonging to Simon Smith being resumed, the friends 
appointed to treat with Simon’s attorney report, that they 
have treated with him about it, and have brought him to 
such terms as this meeting approves of, viz. as to the price 
of £37, and the same three Friends are desired to get it ac- 
complished, and to get a deed made for it, to Richard Smith, 
Juur., Danl. Smith, Junr., Robert Smith, Joshua Raper, 
Joshua Barker, and Joseph Burr, in behalf of this Meeting, 
and the money to be paid out of this meeting’s stock.” 

7 of 2 mo. 1740. “ As Richard Smith and Thomas Scat- 
tergood were formerly appointed to take care of the meeting- 
house fences in Burlington, that appointment is now revived, 
and the said friends are desired to repair the fences as they 
shall from time to time see occasion, and endeavor to get the 
new purchased land made level.” 

This lot is now occupied by the horse-sheds, which are on 
what was Simon Smith’s ground. 

2" day of y® 4" mo. 1740. “ A minute came from our last 
Quarterly Meeting to this purpose, that considerable progress 
is made toward the reparation of the meeting-house that was 
burned in Burlington, and that there is occasion that money 
be speedily raised to pay for the material and workmanship 
in order that the same may be completed.” 

What had been the cause of the accident we are left to 
conjecture ; it is likely that the one on Broad Street is 
meant, although the Quarterly Meeting having so much care 
in the matter points toward the larger one on High Street, 
owned by that meeting. The close of the next month’s trans- 
actions is one instance of their adjournment on Fair-day, 
alluded to before:— 


“It being considered that the fair, which is usually a 
throng, hurrying time, falls out at the time that the next 
Monthly Meeting should be of course, therefore this Meeting 
adjourns till the second second day in next month.” 
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5™ day of 11 mo. 1740. “The Friends appointed to col- 
lect the money for the repair of the Meeting-house report, 
it is not quite finished. The further consideration of the 
divers things recommended by the Yearly Meeting is still 
referred, by reason this Meeting is very small and the 
weather extreme cold.” ; 

4" day of 3 mo. 1741, “ Ebenezer Large offers to repair 
the Fences belonging to the Meeting’s land adjoining the 
Great Meeting-house in Burlington and to pasture any trav- 
elling Friends’ Horses there, and to give ‘Twenty Shillings 
in Money on Consideration that he have the rest of the 
Pasturage for this Year for his own Creatures, and to have 
the Fences in repair, which this Meeting agrees to.” 

On the 5" day of 8 mo. 1741, meeting adjourned on 
account of the fair, which is the last instance of that occur- 
rence on the records. 

5 day of 2 mo. 1742. “ William Petty is appointed to 
be grave-digger for friend’s burying-ground in this city.” 

In 1744 Friends “ impowered the overseers to give liberty 
for any corps to be interred in [their] burying-ground which 
they shall think proper.” 

6 of 4 mo. 1743. “This meeting lets the graveyard to 
Ebenezer Large for the remainder of the summer for 10 
shillings.” 

2 of 2 mo. 1744. “The friends appointed to have the 
oversight of the Meeting held in a School-house near Caleb 
Shreve’s for the winter quarter report that it hath been 
reputably attended.” 

For a number of years this winter meeting was continued 
for accommodation of Friends who found it too far to travel 
to Burlington in inclement weather. This small structure 
was of logs. This same .building is referred to by a recent 
writer quoting from the journal of Ephraim Tomlinson, who 
says in an entry :— 


“20 day of 6 mo. 1771, I was at the marriage of my son- 
in-law John Gardiner in the log meeting-house hard by 
Julytown.”! 

4° of 12 mo, 1744, “Thomas Wetherill and Daniel 
Smith are desired to have the care of the Meeting’s lot of 


' Now Juliustown, named from Julius Evans. (Barber and Howe.) 
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ground lying on Broad St. and to let the same for a term not 
exceeding seven years in the best manner they can for the 
advantage of this Meeting.” 

2° of 10 mo. 1745. “The clerk is desired to Inquire into 
the Number of Books belonging to this Meeting, viz., George 
Fox’s Journal, Doctrinal Works, and other books and papers 
belonging to this or the Quarterly Meeting, receive them into 
his possession and report to next meeting.” 


The meeting for Sufferings in London had printed, in 1745, 
a “sett of Bookes” (what works does not appear) and the 
clerk of the Monthly Meeting was directed to secure copies 
for distribution in Burlington. The minutes from 3™ of 1* 
mo. 1745-6, to 7” of 5 mo., same year, are wanting. 

In 1748 copies of the discipline were delivered to the over- 
seer of each particular meeting, with directions to have them 
read at the close of some First day meeting, and retain them 
for use as occasion required. About the same time the “ Fel- 
lowship” Fire Company gained permission to erect a small 
house or shed of frame on the Meeting’s premises for the use 
of theirengine. The building was to stand until the ground 
was required for other purposes, when they agreed to remove 
it. Tradition says this was on Wood Street, although noth- 
ing is positively known. 

1 of 8 mo. 1750. “The friends appointed to read that 
part of the Discipline relating to Horse-racing, at the close 
of the several particular meetings belonging to this Monthly 
Meeting, mostly reported the service performed; and it is 
now ordered that the same friends do, at the close of their 
several First day meetings previous to our next Monthly 
Meeting, read the whole book of Discipline.” 


In 1751 the Yearly Meeting recommended Friends to con- 
sider the subject of establishing schools in the country. 
Burlington Monthly Meeting 1 of 5 mo. 1751, records :— 


“The committee to consider that part of the Extracts re- 
lating to providing ways & means for the promotion of 
Schools among Friends reported that pursuant to their ap- 

intment most of them met and upon the whole are of opin- 
1on that tho’ it is very probable measures may hereafter be 
fallen upon to effect this good purpose within the verge of 
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this Meeting, yet Friends are not fully prepared for it at 
present.” 

3 of 8 mo. 1753.!_ “The weighty affair of visiting Families 
having been often recommended by our Yearly Meeting, & 
some Friends of this meeting moving it here, it was consid- 
ered of and at length concluded and desired that Josiah Fos- 
ter, Peter Andrews, Joseph Burr, Sarah Haines, & Margaret 
Butcher do join in that Service and visit the families of this 
monthly meeting.” 

3 of 12,1753. . . . . “Monthly Meeting’s Quota to 
Yearly Meeting £10 .. 12..6. The Books printed at cost of 
the Yearly Meeting should be distributed among the par- 
ticular meetings in proportion to the above Quota, viz: sup- 
pose 106 Books be distributed. 


Burlington . . . . . . : . 84 
Mt. Holly . ‘ , ° ; ‘ ° ° - 27 
Mansfield . é . ° ° . . 
Upper Springfield , ‘ ‘ , ° ‘ . 10 
[Rt] Ancocas . ‘ ‘ ; ‘ ‘ ; ; a 
Old Springf’d . , ‘ ‘ , ‘ . + 2" 


The time for holding meetings was on First day, at nine in 
the morning, and at two in the afternoon, as an early minute 
states, Fight P. M., however, soon became the hour, when 
the afternoon meeting was dropped. In 1742 women 
Friends requested the meeting to resume the afternoon gath- 
erings forthesummer. The time after this varied from year 
to year, according to circumstances, but up to the year 1874 
there was always a second meeting on First days.’ 


3 mo. 1%, 1756. “The Meeting being informed that the 
Grave-stones now standing in Burlington Burial Ground 
have given uneasiness to divers Friends, Joshua Raper & 
Joseph Noble are appointed to examine the Discipline in 
that respect and bring a copy thereof to next meeting.” 


' The change of style in reckoning time occurred after 2 of 9 mo. 1752, that 
being the last day of O.S. The following day was numbered 14th instead 
of 3d, and the legal year began on New Year's day instead of 25 of 3 mo. 
This must not be forgotten in referring to the minutes. 

2 Kingwood was for many years a part of Burlington Quarterly Meeting. 
In 1786 it was attached to Shrewsbury. The chief value of the above table 
is in showing the proportion of members in each place. 

3 In 1765, according to Smith, there were in Burlington County “ fifteen 
places of worship owned by Quakers, two Episcopalian, one Baptist, one 
Presbyterian.” 
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From the above, and the following, it seems that the 
gravestones, even though inconspicuous, gave trouble by 
their presence to some Friends. The subject seems to have 
received discussion at several monthly meetings. Finally it 
appears :— 

5 mo. 3™, 1756. “The Friends appointed relative to the 

removal of the grave-stones, reported that they are not yet 
all removed; they are therefore desired to continue their 
care. . . . This meeting now appoints a Meeting of 
Ministers and Elders to be held Quarterly at Burlington 
every Seventh day immediately before the Monthly Meeting 
next preceding each Quarterly Meeting; to begin at Two 
o’clock in the afternoon, agreeable to the advice of the Yearly 
Meeting.” 

6 of 11 mo. 1758. “It would be more generally agreeable 
to Friends of this meeting, if we were obliged to send partic- 
ular answers to the Queries only once a year, and that to be 
to the Quarter next preceding the Yearly Meeting, and that 
then the answers be more explicit & particular than they 
usually have been. It is now agreed that this minute go up 
in our report, to be considered at the Quarterly Meeting.” 

5 of 10,1761. “Joseph Noble & John Hoskins are desired 
to get a window put in the little meeting-house in Burling- 
ton, and the Treasurer is directed to pay the charge.” 

1 of 8 mo. 1763. “Our Friend John Woolman being re- 
turned from his visit to some religiously disposed Indians up 
Susquehannah, informed the last meeting that he was treated 
kindly and had had satisfaction in his visit.’” 

7 of 12 mo. 1767. “A proposal [was made] to reprint the 
greater part of the works of Wm. Penn, . . . to consist 
of about 860 pages in folio.” 

6 of 2 mo. 1769. “Our Friend George Dillwyn having 
for some time past appeared in Public Testimony in our meet- 
ings, and it being now proposed to Recommend his having a 
gift in the Ministry . . the meeting recommendeth him 
accordingly.” 


' First query directed to be read by Yearly Meeting, 1755. “ Are all 
our religious meetings for worship and discipline duly attended ? is the hour 
observed? and are Friends. preserved from sleeping or any other indecent 
behavior, particularly from chewing tobacco and taking snuff?” 

* In 1761 at an Indian town named Wehaloosing, two hundred miles 
above Philadelphia, he had a meeting with the Indians. ‘The visit to 
Wyoming, etc., in 1763 is noticed at length in the Journal of J. Woolman, 
p- 185. 
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VI. 


“O spirit of that early day, 
So pure and strong and true, 
Be with us in the narrow way, 
Our faithful fathers kvew !” 
WuitttER. 


An Indian conference was held at Burlington, 8 mo. 7th, 
1758, in consequence of disturbances among the Mimicsinks 
and neighboring tribes. 

In a second conference held at Easton, Pa., in 10th month 
of the same year, deeds were obtained by which the Indians, 
for the sum of £1000, surrendered all claims on lands in 
New Jersey, with the exception of a small reservation in 
Burlington County. This they held until 1832, when the 
Legislature bought the remnant of land for £2000. The 
citizens of New Jersey have thus reason for gratification 
that the claims of the original owners of the soil have been 
settled with justice.! 

There existed at this time in a flourishing condition a 
society known as the “ New Jersey Association for helping 
the Indians,” the constitution of which had been drawn up 
by Samuel Smith in 1757. Persons not Friends were ex- 
cluded? It did effective service in a field which Friends 
have always taken as their especial province for philanthro- 
pic work in America. Samuel Smith, one of the leading 
spirits in this enterprise, is well known as the author of his 
now rare history, from which much information here set 
forth has been derived. It was printed in 1765. The press 
of James Parker, King’s Printer, was brought from Wood- 


! Barber and Howe’s Historical Collections of New Jersey. 

* The names of the original members are as follows: Daniel Smith, Sam- 
uel Smith, John Smith, Joshua Raper, Joseph Noble, Edward Cathrall, 
William Henlings, Elizabeth Smith, Richard Smith, Thomas Wetherill, 
Wm. Hartshorne, Jonathan Smith, John Hoskins, Hannah Hartshorne, 
Daniel Smith, Jr., Seamon Rodman, Samuel Rodman, Patience Clews, John 
Woolman. The tribe, to which the energies of the society were mainly de- 
voted, was that of the Delaware (Lenni Lenape) Indians. ; 
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bridge to Burlington for the purpose, and set up in the office 
formerly belonging to Samuel Jennings on Main Street above 
Pearl; it was afterward taken back again. The little 
English-brick building, where the work of publishing was 
done, was the spot also where the first continental money for 
the Province of New Jersey was printed. It became later 
the office of Isaac Collins, who (1770) succeeded J. Parker as 
King’s Printer. It was torn down in 1881. The story of his 
coming to Burlington is too well known to need repetition. 
John and Samuel Smith, to whose influence as members of 
the King’s Council Isaac Collins was chiefly indebted for his 
preference to the above position, were prominent land owners 
of the town. The former married Hannah Logan, daughter 
of James Logan, Justice of Pennsylvania and secretary to Wil- 
liam Penn. A curious acknowledgment of his has already 
appeared in a previous chapter. John Smith is also he of 
whom the story is related that he clapped his night-capped 
head out of the window and bought Franklin Park, Gover- 
nor Franklin’s country residence, in order to silence the bell- 
man, who, in the early morning hours, disturbed his slumbers 
by clamorously advertising its sale. No doubt the idea was 
not a new one to him; but the story is vouched for by seve- 
ral authorities. 

It is interesting to remember that the chief means of trans- 
portation from Philadelphia to New York was by way of 
Burlington, through which most of the Friends passed in 
travelling north and south. 

Before 1675 (when the Legislature adopted regulations for 
the opening of highways) the only road laid out by Euro- 
peans in the limits of New Jersey was that used by the 
Dutch in their communications between New Amsterdam 
and the Delaware settlements.’ This road ran from near 
Elizabethtown Point to the present site of New Brunswick. 
Fording the Raritan at that point, it continued direct to the 
Delaware above Trenton, and was known as the “ Upper 
Road,” to distinguish it from the “ Lower Road,” which 


' Barber and Howe’s Historical Collections of New Jersey. 
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branched off about five or six miles from the Raritan, made 
a sweep to the east, and struck the Delaware at what is now 
Burlington. So late as 1716, these highways were only 
passable for horsemen and pedestrians. Innkeepers at seve- 
ral points en route are referred to in 1695, and the sum of 
£10 annually was appropriated to the repair of this main 
avenue of communication between New Amsterdam and 
Pennsylvania. This “Lower Road” was the original Indian 
trail over which George Fox and George Whitehead trav- 
elled to the Delaware, crossing from Burlington to Bristol 
in asmall canoe, and swimming their horses after them. All 
mails were at this time of course carried on horseback. Up 
to 1732 none were established south of Philadelphia, and for 
several years afterward Perth Amboy and Burlington were 
the only post-offices in New Jersey. From 1754 to 1773 Dr. 
Franklin was postmaster-general. Dismissed by the British 
government at the Revolution, he was speedily restored by 
the Continental Congress. 

In the year 1707 a“ waggion” ran fortnightly between 
Burlington and Amboy, with a fixed tariff of rates. There 
was some expression of dissatisfaction, as it was deemed a 
“monopoly of trade.” Lord Cornbury, who had viewed 
the establishment of such a line with favor, replied to a 
remonstrance, saying, “The settling of this waggion is 
so far from being a monopoly, that by this means, and by 
no other, a Trade has beén carried on between Philadelphia, 
Burlington, Amboy, and New York, which was never known 
before.” In 1751 a boat was advertised to leave “ Crooked 
Billet Wharf” in Philadelphia once a week for Burlington, 
whence a “stage wagon with a good awning” ran to Amboy, 
and passengers were “entertained” at the house of Obadiah 
Ayres. The boat possessed numerous attractions; among 
them a “commodious cabin, fitted up with a tea-table and 
sundry other conveniences.” They claimed to make the 
journey through to Amboy in twenty-four or thirty hours 
less time than by any other line! Later (1765) a second line 
of stages was set up at Philadelphia, to start twice a week 
and go in three days at two pence per mile. <A Jersey 
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wagon without springs constituted the charming vehicle in 
which one traversed the State. Another, rather more expe- 
ditious, ran in the following year, with higher rates. These 
affairs rather facetiously went by the name of “ Flying 
Machines,” and certainly may have been regarded as danger- 
ously fast in times anterior to “ rapid transit.” 

It was in this sort of fashion that our worthy Friend, John‘ 
Woolman, made his journeys from his home near Burlington. 
At this period he was very actively engaged in the ministry. 
At twenty-three he was writing in favor of freedom for the 
blacks. Strictly pure in motive, honest in dealing, lowly 
and humble in his life, he thought it right to bear testimony 
against some things in which his friends felt themselves at 
liberty to indulge; while his integrity, and strict watch over 
his conversation led some to assert that John Woolman 
could not tell a lie. There is an anecdote related about him 
to the effect that two young men, who were in the same 
house where he was at one time visiting, laid a wager that 
they would catch John Woolman ina false statement. Both 
being therefore in the room with him, one of them retired 
to the outside door, and, immediately on John Woolman’s 
rising to go, the other youth escaped by a back window un- 
perceived. The first met Woolman at the door, and, on his 
inquiring if his friend were within, “ He was,” replied the 
Quaker, “when I was there.” He says himself in his 
Journal that he could not, on going to Europe in the minis- 
_ try with Samuel Emlen, take passage in the cabin of the 
vessel “ Mary and Elizabeth,” because of the “imagery and 
sundry sorts of carved work,” and “ superfluity of workman- 
ship of several sorts,” which he found there, and consequently 
shipped in the steerage. He would not use the post, because 
of the hardships at that time undergone in England by the 
post-boys, and also declined riding in stages in the same 
country as an evidence of the humility which ought to char- 
acterize the Christian. A letter of his exists, written to his 
friend Elizabeth Smith, in Burlington, relative to the furni- 
ture in his house, which he regarded as too gay for a Friend 
to indulge in. The following quotation is from the original 
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manuscript. After speaking of his affection toward his 
“beloved sister,” he tells her :— 


“Christ of old time taught the people as they were able to 
bear it, and I believe, my dear friend, there are lessons for 
thee and me yet to learn. Friends from the country and in 
the city are often at thy house, and when they behold 
amongst thy furniture which are-not agreeable to the purity 
of Truth, the minds of some, I believe at times, are in dan- 
ger of being diverted from so close an attention to the light 
of life as is necessary for us. 

I believe, my dear friend, the Lord hath weaned thy 
mind in a great measure from all these things, and when I 
signed thy certificate, expressing thee to be exemplary, I 
had regard to the state of thy mind as it appeared to me; 
but many times since I signed it I felt a desire to open to 
thee a reserve which I then, and since, have often felt, as to 
the exemplariness of those things among thy furniture which 
are against the purity of our principles. 

I trust the Great Friend and Helper is near thee, in whose 
love I remain thy Friend, 

28" da. 4° mo. 1772. JOHN WOOLMAN.” 


E. Smith, to whom the above was addressed, was a sister 
of Samuel Smith, the historian. She was an intimate friend 
of John Woolman and of Rebecca Jones, and died in Bur- 
lington the year in which the above was written, aged 48. 
The certificate (on parchment) referred to by Woolman is 
still carefully preserved, also a copy of the discipline trans- 
cribed for her and presented by her nephew, Joseph Smith, 
with a letter in which he speaks warmly of his attachment 
to Friends. Rebecca Jones lived in Philadelphia (No. 8 
Drinker’s Alley), and the following is related in her Memo- 
rials, by William J. Allinson :— 


“On the night succeeding the Select Quarterly Meeting 
day in the 2¢ mo., probably about the year 1762, a great fall 
of snow occurred, which was next morning piled by an eddy 
half way up the door and window of our friends in Drinker's 
Alley, who were apprehensive that they might not be able 
to make their way through the snow-drifts to Quarterly 
Meeting. R. Jones opened the door to sweep the snow from 
the step, and found to his surprise the pavement cleared, and 
a path made down the alley to Front Street. Whilst she 
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was preparing the morning repast, John Woolman entered, 
saying he thought he had earned his breakfast. Having 
spent the previous night at Reuben Haines’s, he had risen 
early, and remembering the two lone sisters [Rebecca and 
Mary Jones] in their need, and ever ready for an appropriate 
labor of love, however humble, he took with him from his 
lodgings a snow-shovel, proceeded (wading through the deep 
snow from Second St. down) and cleared a path from R. 
Jones’s to the Bank Meeting in Front St. near Mulberry. 
After breakfast he made a passage to Second St. for the ben- 
efit of [her] scholars.” 


Burlington Monthly Meeting, on his death, which occurred 
1772, issued a testimony “the first day of the 8" month in 
the year of our Lord 1774 concerning our esteemed Friend 
John Woolman.” It is too long for insertion, and has been 
published elsewhere. 

The meeting at Burlington, about this date, knew the faces 
of Samuel Emlen, 8r.; George and Sarah Dillwyn, her sister 
Margaret, who married William Morris, and another sister, 
Milcah Martha Moore, wife of Dr. Moore; James Allinson, 
who married the niece of Rebecca Jones (Bernice Chatton) ; 
Samuel Smith and his various relatives, among them the 
popular sister Elizabeth, before named. One of the Smith 
family, Richard, earned the sobriquet of “ Buttercap Dick” 
in consequence of having, during an early morning stroll, 
found some unusually fine butter at market, which, in de- 
fault of a basket, he carried home in his freshly starched 
muslin cap! Those were the days of wigs and skirt coats, 

‘and gentlemen of the period usually breakfasted in cap and 

wrapper, making their full toilet later. Thus R. Smith’s 
“constitutional” gave him an opportunity for carrying his 
butter, which is not quite so bad as it may at first sound. 

We find here just now the names also of John Hoskins and 
of John Cox, intimate friends during their lives, and both 
prominent ministers. The latter married Ann, daughter of 
William Dillwyn, a brother of George, and lived at “ Ox- 
mead,” near Greenhill, the home formerly of Samuel Jen- 
nings. Samuel Emlen, Junior, afterward married Susanna 
Dillwyn, another niece of George Dillwyn. There was no 
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lack of Friends in the ministry, and the meeting had proba- 
bly reached its most prosperous time with respect to num- 
bers and vitality. Frequent visits, on religious errands, to 
England and the continent made a break in their quiet ex- 
istence; but they lived for the most part in an atmosphere 
of social ease and comfort, which was, however, very soon to 
be rudely disturbed by the exciting scenes of the Revolu- 
tion. This, together with the building of the new meeting- 
house, when the hexagonal one grew too small, we leave for 
another chapter. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE HISTORY OF THE COLONY OF NEW SWEDEN. 
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TRANSLATED BY PROFESSOR GREGORY B. KEEN. 


(Continued from Vol. VIL, page 419.) 


In the year 1644 occurred two events very disastrous to 
the development of the settlement, viz., the ascension of 
Queen Christina upon the throne of Sweden, productive of 
great changes in the entire system of the government, and 
the death of Fleming, a special and great misfortune to the 
colony. The consequent neglect of New Sweden for years at 
a time could not but contribute to its decay and final ruin. 
From June, 1644, till October, 1646, nothing was heard from/(’ 
the mother country (letters not even reaching the colony by 
way of Holland), a circumstance necessarily most discourag- 
ing to the inhabitants. Not the less zealously did Printz 
promote the enterprise, however, endeavouring particularly 
to restrain the Dutch from the lucrative beaver trade with 
the Indians west of the river. We have already seen how 
by the erection of Nya Korsholm he secured the mouth of the 
Schuylkill; he also considered it necessary to guard the route 
of traffic still farther to the interior. To this intent he caused 
to be built some distance inland a strong block-house, “capa- 
ble of defence against the savages by four or five men, well 
supplied with powder and shot.”! The place received the 
name of Wasa, and several “freemen” settled there. A quar- 
ter of a mile beyond, in the same “ path of the Minquas,” was 
constructed a similar house where other peasants also settled. 
This spot was called Mélndal? because, says Printz, “I had 
a water-mill erected there, running without intermission, to 


' Printz’s Report of 1647. 

* Called by the Indians Kakarikonk ; it was near the present Cobb’s 
Creek, a branch of Darby Creek. On this point see further Ferris, op. cit., 
p. 73, and Doc. Col. Hist. N. Y., xii. pp. 29-30, 369. 

VoL, VIII.—2 
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the great advantage of the country.” It was the first within 
the limits of Pennsylvania. The Governor designed to fur- 
nish these posts with stores of merchandise for barter with the 
Indians, to prevent the latter from carrying their goods to 
the rival Hollanders. Further improvements were also made 
at the old places, Christina, Elfsborg, and Korsholm. 

On the 25th of November, 1645, a grievous calamity befell 
the colony in the burning of Fort New Gottenburg, set fire 
to by a gunner, whether intentionally or not, all but the farm- 
yard being destroyed in one short hour. The people escaped 
in a destitute state, but, a long and sharp frost following, 
rendering communication with the mainland difficult or im- 
possible, both they and the Governor were compelled to pass 
several severe months on the island, where they remained 
until the following March. The Company’s goods, consumed 
by the fire, were valued at 4000 riksdaler. Notwithstanding 
this, on the 4th of September, of the following year, the first 
Swedish church was consecrated by Campanius on the same 
spot, and since, also, Printz afterwards had his dwelling there, 
it seems likely that the place was entirely rebuilt.’ 

In the year 1646 occurred the first outbreak of the jealousy, 
which certainly existed from the beginning, between the 
Swedes and Dutch, but, both sides feigning friendship, here- 
tofore had been concealed, especially during the need of com- 
bined action against the English. In the summer of this 
year a vessel came from Manhattan, chartered by private 
individuals, to trade with the Minquas on the Schuylkill. 
On her arrival at that station the captain was immediately 
notified by the Swedish inhabitants to leave the place, as 
belonging to their government. Andreas Hudde, the new 
commandant at Fort Nassau (whose reports? to the Governor 
at Manhattan furnish much material for the history of the 
colony), appeared, in person, to answer this claim, affirming 
the spot to have been an old trading-post of the Hollanders. 


! The foregoing follows Printz’s Report of 1647. 

* What follows, concerning the differences between the Dutch and the 
Swedes, is drawn from Hudde’s Report, dated Nov. 7, 1648, in Doc. Col. 
Hist. N. Y., xii. pp. 28 et seq., a document cited also by Hazard and Ferris. 
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The Swedish Governor first despatched the preacher Johan 
Campanius, and afterwards Commissary Henrik Huyghen, 
with Secretary Carl Johansson and Officer Gregory van Dyck, 
bearing a letter to Hudde comprising a complaint against 
the attempt of the Dutch, and accusing them of seducing the 
savages, and being the first to use force, as well as asserting 
the more ancient rights of the Swedes—to all of which Hudde 
replied orally, with great temperateness of speech. Hereupon 
Printz sent a note to the captain of the vessel, requiring him 
to quit the place at the risk of the confiscation of his cargo, 
in accordance with Her Royal Majesty’s commands—an in- 
junction which he obeyed without delay. About the same 
time Hudde desired to execute his Governor’s commission to 
proceed northwards to Trenton Falls in search of minerals, 
but was prevented by the Indians, who had been informed 
by Printz that the Dutch designed building a fort to hinder 
their journeys on the river, and that a larger force was on 
their way thither to destroy them. All the endeavours of 
Hudde to fulfil his orders failed. The peculiar apple of 
discord was, however, the Schuylkill. In September, 1646, 
Hudde was instructed to buy of the Indians a piece of land 
on the western side of the Delaware, about a Dutch mile 
north of Fort Nassau. At the close of the month he com- 
pleted this purchase, and, accompanied by the Indian gran- 
tors, erected the arms of the Dutch West India Company on 
the boundaries of the tract, in token of having taken posses- 
sion. It was in all probability part of the region now included 
in the city of Philadelphia. Certain Dutch colonists soon 
prepared to settle on it.’ 

Printz indited a tlaming protest (September, 1646) against 
Hudde’s enterprise, in which he charged the latter with a 
want of respect for Her Royal Majesty, the Queen of Sweden, 
warned him of the consequences of his action, and denied 
the right of the Dutch to the territory bought, as having 
been already purchased by the Swedes. He prohibited his 


' Acrelius, op. c7t., p. 49, states that this was done at Sanchikan, but all 
that follows proves this was not so. 
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people from having any intercourse with the Hollanders, and 
despatched Huyghen to the spot, where he demolished the 
arms which Hudde had set up, exclaiming, “‘ were they those 
of the Prince of Orange, even, he would trample them under 
his feet.” Opposition, doubtless, was offered, and he proceeded 
to violence. Hudde sought to justify himself, as well as he 
could, by a written protest, which was brought to Printz by 
two messengers, who were treated, however, by the Governor 
with much disdain. One of them, who, after long waiting, 
requested an answer, ran away on Printz’s taking a gun from 
the wall. This completed the rupture between the Swedes 
and Dutch, and all subsequent proceedings were calculated 
to augment the difference, till the two nations came, at 
last, to open war. 

We intermit our account of these matters to state that, on 
the first of October, 1646, the sixth expedition reached the 
colony from Sweden, on the ship Gyllene Hajen (the Golden 
Shark). The voyage had occupied four months, the vessel 
losing her sails, topmasts, and other articles, and the crew, 
almost to a man, being sick. The cargo consisted of 
various goods intended for barter with the Indians, for the 
most part bought in Holland, including iron implements, 
cloth, and the like. Not until December was the ship quite 
put to rights, and the crew sufficiently recovered to prepare 
for their return. Their departure was delayed still longer 
by reason of the winter ice, but on the 20th of February, 1647, 
the vessel sailed with a large cargo of 24,177 pounds of 
tobacco, only 6920 pounds of which were raised by the colony, 
the remainder being bought elsewhere. Printz sent out by 
her his third report “to the Most Honourable West India 
Company,” which he dated the day she left. 

Printz now found himself in a condition to revive his com- 
mercial relations with the Indians, which had languished to 
such a degree that the Dutch threatened to absorb the beaver 
trade. He sent Huyghen and van Dyck, with eight soldiers, 
fifty miles into the interior,among the Minquas, with presents 
of all kinds, seeking, by promises of better offers than the 
Hollanders were willing to make, to obtain assurance that 
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they would traffic with the Swedes. To complete our account 
of the relations of these rival colonists (heretofore drawn from 
Dutch sources), we give the following extract on the same 
subject from Governor Printz’s Report just mentioned:— 


“Tt is of the utmost necessity for us to drive the Dutch 
from the river, for they oppose us on every side. (1) They 
destroy our trade everywhere. (2) They strengthen the sav- 
ages with guns, shot, and powder, publicly trading with 
these against the edict of all Christians. (3) They stir up the 
savages against us, who, but for our prudence, would already 
have gone too far. (4) They begin to buy land from the 
savages within our boundaries, which we had purchased 
already eight years ago, and have the impudence in several 
places to erect the arms of the West India Company, calling 
them their arms; moreover, they give New Sweden the name 
of New Netherland, and dare to build their houses there, 
as can be learned from the Dutch Governor’s letter, here 
annexed, and by my answer to it; in short, they appropriate 
to themselves alone every right, hoist high their own flags, 
and would surely not pay the least attention to Her Majesty’s 
flags and forts, were they not reminded by cannon shot. They 
must be driven from the river, either by mutual agreement 
or other means ; otherwise they will disturb our whole work. 
The better to accomplish their intention, some of the Hol- 
landers have entirely quitted the Christians, resorting to the 
Minquas, behaving with much more unseemliness than the 
savages themselves. I have written several times to their 
Governor about all these improprieties, and also caused their 
arms to be cut down, but it did not make any difference: 
they see very well that we have a weak settlement; and, 
‘with no earnestness on our side, their malice against us 
increases more and more.” 

Notwithstanding this embrouillement of their officers, it 
seems that the colonists, who numbered one hundred and 
eighty-three souls, were, generally, in good circumstances, 
being successfully engaged in agriculture or trade. Concern- 
ing the latter writes Printz, “the gain we have derived 
from foreign cargoes, besides our own, which the commis- 
sary’s account exhibits, I estimate at about 10,000 florins.” 
The cattle brought out from Europe had multiplied, their 
offspring being given to the freemen, and more had been 
purchased in Virginia. Attempts had even been made at 
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shipbuilding, notwithstanding lack of skilled mechanics. 
The Governor earnestly requested that more people might 
be sent over, particularly artisans and soldiers, “and, above 
all, unmarried women, as wives for the unmarried freemen 
and the rest.” They were at peace with the Indians, although 
just now their trade with these suffered in consequence of 
war among the natives. 

From Printz’s Report we learn further that certain officers 
of the Company desired to return home from the colony, 
among whom was the preacher Johan ‘Campanius, who left 
the country the following year. The Governor, also, who 
had received his appointment four years before, wished to 
quit the Delaware at the same time. He had constituted 
Johan Papegoja his assistant, who came out with him in 
1643, and had since married his daughter. He sent his son- 
in-law on this voyage to Sweden to make an oral report on 
the colony, and to execute various commissions for private 
individuals. With regard to the homeward voyage of the 
vessel we possess no information. 

About this time greater interest appears to have been taken 
in the colony. Possibly in consequence of Printz’s Report and 
Papegoja’s conversations, on the 25th of September, 1647, the 
seventh expedition set sail from Gottenburg, on the ship 
Svanen, Captain Steffen Willemsen, carrying emigrants and 
a valuable cargo. Among the former were two Lutheran 
clergymen, Lars Carlsson Loock (Laurentius Lockenius) and 
Israel Fluviander,! Printz’s sister’s son, with Johan Papegoja. 
The Governor also received a letter from the Government, 
expressing satisfaction with the zeal and ability with which 
he had fulfilled his duties, and promising to have him in 
remembrance.? 


1 This may possibly have been the same person as the one set down as 
“ Herr Israel’ (Holgh) in Printz’s list of 1644 (Odhner, op. czt., p. 39), and 
mentioned by Acrelius as having come out later. A “Catalogue of the 
Swedish Missionaries in Pennsylvania,” in the Royal Library, states that 
after his return home he became pastor of the parish of Od in Vestergétland, 
but we do not find his name in the church books of that place. 

# Hazard, op. cit., p. 95. 
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We have described the state of the individual colonists. 
Whether, on the other hand, the West India Company derived 
any profit, during these years, from their colonization scheme 
does not appear from accessible records, but seems hardly 
probable. The beaver and tobacco trades were their peculiar 
sources of revenue. For a profitable exercise of the former, 
however, the Company did not keep enough goods at their 
trading-posts in America, and the numerous occasions, on 
which the Crown came to the assistance of the latter by 
means of laws and indulgences, indicate that the Company 
was not making money. The tobacco monopoly was the sub- 
ject of perpetual regulations. The royal statutes of the 20th 
of April, 1643, the 31st of January, 1644, and the 18th of 
January, 1645, comprise more rigorous determinations against 
those who import tobacco without sanction of the Company ; 
the enactment of June 17, 1647, decrees further penalties of 
fines and confiscation, and punishes “arbitraliter” repeated 
violations of the tobacco law. All prohibitions failing of 
effect, the tobacco trade was enfranchised by a royal letter 
dated October 25, 1649.! 

According to the statute of August 31, 1642, 2620 riksdaler 
of the future tobacco excise was to be conceded by the Crown 
for the support of the colony of New Sweden; but, since this 
revenue never amounted to that sum, the Government issued 
a decree, January 20, 1648, conferring on the South Company, 


' Stjernman, op. cit., ii., in plur. loc. Concerning the last order a state- 
ment, possibly worthy of citation, occurs in a letter from the Directors of 
the Dutch West India Company to Director Stuyvesant in New Amsterdam, 
dated Jan. 27, 1649 (N.S.): “Under cover of this privilege [the monopoly], 
some great persons have hidden themselves, as the report goes, especially 
His Excellency the Chancellor of the Kingdom and some body else residing 
in this country on behalf of the Crown, whose name we suppress for reasons 
[supposed to be Appelbom]. In the expectation of great profits these good 
gentlemen have taken up some swindlers, who, contrary to their good inten- 
tions, do not endeavour to cultivate, but buy the produce in the English 
Virginias, and bring it to Sweden under the name of their own harvest; but, 
when this swindle was discovered, . . . they were deserted by their princi- 
pals, and the Crown is said to have resolved upon a withdrawal of these 
privileges.” Doc. Col. Hist. N. ¥., xii. p. 47. (Not Appelbom, but Spiring 
is meant, says Prof. Odhner.—Trans.) 
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for the budget of New Sweden, the right to receive from the 
Crown the third part of the Crown’s income from all confis- 
cated tobacco, and of fines for infringement of the tobacco 
laws both before and after that date; and, since the previously 
promised part of the tobacco excise had been appropriated to 
other uses, the Crown was to compensate the Company for 
money advanced, also paying the deficit that might occur, in 
case the last conceded profits were insufficient. Finally, it 
was accorded that goods imported from Holland to Gotten- 
burg, to be sent afterwards to New Sweden, should be free 
of duty, as well as the tobacco and skins which came from 
the colony.! 

On the 16th of May, 1648, the ship Svanen set out again 
from the colony, and after a wonderfully short voyage of 
thirty days arrived at Helsingér,? and on the 3d of July at 
Stockholm. Papegoja wrote by the vessel to the chancellor,’ 
praying to be remembered with a position in Sweden, “since 
there were few people in New Sweden with whom to effect 
any service or profit for His Right Honourable Lordship and 
the Honourable Company, or to defend the land against either 
savages or Christians, who harmed the Swedes in every way.” 

This complaint is evidently directed against the Hollanders, 
who now began to gain the upper hand in the contest with 
the Swedes. The summer of 1647 was the turning point in 
their mutual relations. The Dutch Governor Kieft, who ex- 
hibited more than commendable forbearance in his comport- 
ment towards his rivals (although, on the contrary, by bloody 
deeds of violence he incensed the Indians against his nation), 
was now superseded‘ by Peter Stuyvesant, who entered upon 
the duties of his office in May of that year. The latter was 
an old warrior, and a man of education, and from his arrival 
dates the ascendency of the Hollanders on the Delaware. At 
the outset he declared his purpose to regard as Dutch terri- 


' The order is printed by Acrelius, op. cit., p. 54. 

£ According to a letter to Beyer, dated June 30, 1648. 

8 May 15,1648. The letter is in the Archives of the Kingdom. 

* On his homeward voyage to Europe he suffered shipwreck, and was 
drowned off the coast of England. 
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tory all land, rivers, and streams between Cape-Henlopen and 
Cape Cod, which embraced, of course, the colony of New 
Sweden.2 The Swedish Governor, meanwhile, persisted in 
his entirely too haughty behaviour towards the Dutch, and, 
if we are to credit the reports of Commandant Hudde (already 
mentioned), impeded or quite prevented their navigation of 
the river, and treated the agents of the Holland Company 
with disrespect and arrogance. Thus we see the governments 
in America making the same complaints of one another, and 
denying each other’s rights, in their reports to the authorities, 
and, when the means was wanting to secure their privileges, 
indulging in threats and accusations. So, when the Dutch 
settlers and captains narrated their wrongs to their new 
governor, Stuyvesant employed the usual expedient of send- 
ing a protest to Governor Printz (August, 1647), to which 
the latter made similar reply the following December. Next 
year only increased the discord. During the winter Printz 
collected great quantities of timber at Passajung, on the 
northern side of the mouth of the Schuylkill, evidently with 
the design of erecting a structure, still further to restrain the 
Hollanders from the free use of the river, which was already 
rendered difficult by Fort Korsholm. On learning this, 
Hudde hastened (in April) to buy the right to the land from 
two Indian chiefs, and, summoning the Swedes to quit the 
place, set up the arms of the Prince of Orange, with a salute, 
and began to build in the interest of the Dutch. The same 


~ day Henrik Huyghen presented himself with protests, which 


effected nothing, while the Swedes, on the other hand, were 
upbraided with unlawful usurpation of the land. Hudde con- 
tinued to construct his house, surrounding it with palisades. 
Soon after, however, Mans Kling, the commander at Kors- 
holm, appeared, with twenty-five men, armed with loaded 
guns and axes; and, Hudde disregarding their demand to 
give over his undertaking, Kling ordered his men to cut 
down all the trees nearest the building. On news of this, 
two members of the Chief Council at New Amsterdam re- 


1 Hazard, op. cit., p. 93. 
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paired to the Delaware late in May, and, obtaining from the 
Indians confirmation of the Dutch purchase of the Schuylkill 
in 1633, sailed, with their suite, to Tennakong. 

Only after waiting half an hour in the rain, were they 
admitted to Printz’s presence, when they delivered to the 
Governor a solemn protest against his unlawful acts on the 
Schuylkill, to which he promised he would reply before they 
departed for Manhattan. Meanwhile the scenes on the river 
were repeated ; and, at the first news of any attempt of the 
Dutch to build, Printz sent out men, who threw down or 
burned whatever was erected. During the absence of Hudde 
from Fort Nassau, in September, 1648, Printz likewise began 
the construction of a house on the Schuy!kill some yards from 
the old Fort Beversrede, almost entirely concealed from the 
river. When Hudde returned, he entered his protest, as 
usual, against this action, but since he had not force enough 
to defend his rights, the Swedish Governor continued his 
endeavour to obtain sole mastery of this region, the import- 
ance of which has been already indicated. 

The dispute remained in the same situation the following 
year. Stuyvesant lacked means for a more serious interfer- 
ence, and, fearing an attack from the English north of the 
Delaware, desired to maintain the Swedes as allies for com- 
mon self-protection; he constantly prescribed, therefore, to 
Hudde merely to endeavour to keep firm foothold by the side 
of his rivals on the river. In the beginning of the year a 
Dutchman, named Thomas Broen, presented himself to 
Printz, requesting his aid and leave to build a house ata 
place below Fort Nassau called Mantaes Hoeck,* having pre- 
viously obtained permission to do so from Stuyvesant. Printz 
promised this, with the proviso that Broen should acknowl- 
edge his jurisdiction. And the Governor, meanwhile suspect- 
ing that the Dutch Company might improve the opportunity 
to enter upon that tract, hastened to buy of the Indians the 


U 
' Hudde’s “ Report” in Doc. Col. Hist. N. F. 
£ Doc. Col. Hist. N. Y., xii. pp. 56-62. 
5 On the present Mantua Creek in New Jersey. 
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land from the above-named place to Narraticons or Racoon 
Kil,! which flows a little further south, and constituted the 
northern boundary of the Swedes’ purchase under Peter Hol- 
lender. On the confines of this region he erected the arms 
of the Swedish queen.? 

Since Printz was endeavouring to acquire possession of the 
rest of the territory on the eastern side of the river in the 
same manner, Hudde, lacking means to buy it himself, and 
not waiting to receive this from his government, devised 
another expedient for securing land for the Holland Com- 
pany, that they might not be entirely shut out from the 
river. Above all, he desired a route for traffic between 
Manhattan and the region of the beaver-trade, which, just 
now, was remarkably brisk, as many as 30,000 or 40,000 skins 
having been bought during the season, namely, from April 
or May till autumn. He agreed with certain Dutch freemen 
that they should purchase the land on both sides of the river 
north of Fort Nassau, and afterwards sell it for the original 
consideration to the Company.’ Printz continued to inflict 
all manner of damage on the Dutch upon the Schuylkill, as 
formerly, a topic to which we shall recur hereafter. 

Returning to the mother country, we find preparations were 
making for sending out an expedition this year, that promised 
to furnish the colony abundant means of stability and self- 
defence, but had quite a different ending. Since its history 
has never been related before, we beg leave to give a more 
detailed account of its sad fate, drawn from documents in 
the Royal Archives of Sweden.‘ 


' The present Raccoon Creek in New Jersey. 

® Doc. Col. Hist. N. Y., xii. p. 370. Acrelius erroneously gives the date 
as 1646. Singularly enough we have not been able to find any notice of 
this purchase in Swedish documents. 

8 Doc. Col. Hist. N. Y., xii. pp. 370-372. 

* Acrelius, op. cit., p. 16, and after him other authors state, that “during 
Printz’s administration vessels came to New Sweden on three several voyages: 
first, Svarta Kattan (the Black Cat) with ammunition and merchandise; 
next, the ship Svanen; and, finally, the two ships Nyckeln and Lambet 
(the Lamp).” From what precedes and follows, it appears this statement is 
partly incomplete and partly incorrect. 
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On the 24th of March, 1649, Queen Christina issued orders 
to the College of the Admiralty to “ make ready and equip” 
the ship Kalmar Nyckel, then lying at Gottenburg, consigned 
to the West India Company for the removal of “the cargo, 
which the Company had stored there.” She was to be sup- 
plied with the necessary crew, and twenty pieces of cannon, 
and furnished with provisions for ten months, deducting the 
amount which the Company might claim from the Admiralty, 
and was to start upon her voyage as soon as possible. Find- 
ing she could not be prepared in time, the College of the 
Admiralty ordered, April 13, the equipment of another vessel 
called Kattan (the Cat), on which embarked the eighth expe- 
dition to New Sweden. The cargo consisted principally of 
materials of war and implements of every sort, from the in- 
ventory of which we may cite “ two six-pounder brass cannon, 
two three-pounder, twelve six-pounder, and two four-pounder 
iron cannon, powder, lead, grenades, muskets, pistols,” etc., 
besides rope and tackle, and everything needed for the outfit 
of a ship, with a considerable supply of food. Commandant 
Hans Amundsson was appointed head of the expedition, and 
Cornelius Lucifer captain of the vessel. The former was 
accompanied by his family. Among the emigrants (who 
numbered seventy persons), we may name, particularly, the 
preacher Matthias Nertunius (Rosenbechius?) and the book- 
keeper Joachim Lycke; some criminals, also, appear to have 
been included.!' Seeing that no fewer than three hundred 
Finns applied to the government this year for permission to 
go to New Sweden,’ there was probably no lack of colonists 
on this occasion. ; 

After a long delay at Gottenburg, the ship set sail on the 3d 
of July. At first the voyage was prosperous, and on the 20th 
of August she touched at the island of Antigua in the West 
Indies to take in water. Not obtaining enough here, she 
steered next day to St. Christopher’s, where the emigrants 


1 A list of the emigrants is given in the Netes to this number of the 
MaGazinE.—TRANS. 
2 Carlson, Sveriges Historia under Konungarne af Pfalziska Huset, i. 
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were received with great kindness by the Governor, and sup- 
plied with water and provisions. She procured salt at the 
island of St. Martin, and the following day coasted about 
some others in that unfamiliar sea, the captain, “ex mala 
presumtione,” says the narrator, “ae incredibili obstinacia,” 
bearing full sail, in spite of admonitions of the Commandant 
and other companions to lie to. Early on the morning of 
the 26th she struck a rock, two miles from an island four- 
teen miles distant from Porto Rico; but, after she had been 
lightened of ballast, water, etc., she was brought to shore, 
fortunately, without loss of life. The victuals and a great 
part of the stores of the ship were carried to the beach, and, 
after some repairs, she was ready to continue her journey. 
The shipwrecked mariners, needing water, besought assist- 
ance of the inhabitants, who happened to be Spaniards, and 
who sent them water, indeed, but, observing their desperate 
situation, plundered them of what they had carried ashore, 
and took them on boats, as prisoners, to Porto Rico, where 
Amundsson, who meanwhile had recovered his sword, was 
brought before the Governor, Don Fernando de la Riva. The 
latter, after questioning him as to his intentions, from whence 
he came, and whither he was going, made excuses for the 
violence towards his company, saying, this would not have 
occurred, had he been present. Amundsson considered they 
would have to answer for behaving as they had to friendly 
strangers. In the mean time the emigrants were liberated, 
* and permitted to leave the place as they found opportunity ; 
but, being robbed of their ship and private property, they 
had to work to support themselves, or beg for sustenance. 
The Commandant was furnished by the Governor with a 
small monthly allowance to maintain himself and family. 
Amundsson communicated these facts to his superiors in 
Sweden ;' but, some time necessarily elapsing before the news 


: 
. 


' The foregoing statements are drawn from a letter from Amundsson to 
the College of the Admiralty, dated November 24, 1649, in the Naval 
Archives, and another from the same to the Chancellor of the Kingdom, 
dated November 22, among documents relating to New Sweden in the Ar- 
chives of the Kingdom. 
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could be received and aid arrive, his company were grievously 
afflicted. Being forbidden to celebrate their form of religious 
worship, many through sickness and necessity, others by 
promises and force, and some through matrimonial alliances 
were converted to the Catholic faith, by which means their 
lot was somewhat improved. The Governor himself procured 
the baptism of one of the Swedish women, and took her to 
live with him. Soon after he left the island. Others of the 
shipwrecked people eagerly sought means to get away, 
and especially the crew of Kattan, who time and again ap- 
pealed to La Riva to send them home. Lest their arrival in 
Sweden, in their forlorn plight, might discredit the colonial 
enterprise of the West India Company, the Swedish Com- 
mandant persuaded them to despatch Joachim Lycke (who 
was accompanied by the preacher Nertunius), and wait a 
year for orders or assistance. This they agreed to, therefore, 
but, the year expiring without news, many finally left the 
island, one by one, getting home in various ways.! 

Many, however, remained behind. Presently arrived a 
new Spanish governor for Porto Rico, Don Diego de la Vera, 
who, not hearing of any Swedish ship destined to remove 
the strangers, whom he either would not or could not main- 
tain or help, especially without orders on the subject from 
his government, determined that all should leave the island. 
In expectation of this the Swedes assembled to sail with a 
General Francisco Visante. Nevertheless, directly contrary 
to promise and agreement, only Amundsson and his family 
were permitted to accompany the officer. The former be- 
sought that he might stay upon the island, if his people 
might not go with him, but was compelled, by menaces, to 
remain upon the ship. His children were forcibly detained 
by the people left upon the beach, and had to be seized by 


1 Among these were two noblemen (‘‘adelsbussar’’) in the service of the 
Admiralty, Johan Lindeberg and Daniel Larsson, who reached Gottenburg 
again, in destitute plight, in July, 1650. (Letterg to the Admiralty, dated 
Porto Rico, November 30, 1649, and Gottenburg, July, 1650, in the Naval 
Archives.) In April, 1652, arrived two of Kattan’s crew. (Letter from 
Admiral Thiessen Anckarhjelm, in the Archives of the Kingdom.) 
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Spanish soldiers and conveyed on board the vessel, which 
afterwards (probably April 13, 1651) set sail for Spain, where 
they arrived the following July. From Cadiz Amundsson 
wrote a letter to the Swedish agent at Amsterdam, Peter 
Trotzig, to be forwarded to Sweden, but this communication 
never reached its destination. Notwithstanding, he succeeded 
in getting to that city, in a destitute condition, and, procur- 
ing the needful documents, wrote to the Swedish Ambassador, 
Matthias Palbitzsky, at Madrid, desiring him to speak to the 
Spanish government, and obtain help for the distressed Swedes 
at Porto Rico. 

After the departure of Amundsson! his people petitioned 
the Governor for aid to leave the island, and were told they 
could purchase a little “bark,” that came there a few days 
before, and was taken as a prize. This they did, then, and, 
La Vera furnishing them with provisions, quitted Porto Rico, 
May 1, 1651, numbering no more than eighteen souls. Their 
design was to get to New Sweden, if possible, but the very 
next day, off Santa Cruz (St. Croix), they were captured by 
a frigate, which compelled them to accompany her to that 
island, then in the possession of France. The Governor met 
them with some soldiers on the beach,? and, immediately tak- 
ing them into custody, robbed them of their money and what 
other valuables he could discover. The women having sewed 
some of these in their clothes, the Governor, by some means, 
finding this out, on their refusal to give them up, “ had them 
. taken one by one, and, screwing their fingers with pistol-locks 
until the nails came off,” forced them to yield what was con- 
cealed, and even went further with his tortures in the hope 
of getting more. The rest were heavily laden with iron fet- 


1 What follows is derived from a letter from Johan Jonsson Ruth to the 
Chancellor of the Kingdom, among documents relating to New Sweden in 
the Archives of the Kingdom. 

? Ruth’s letter states concerning this: ‘“ When we came to land, the 
Governor and his soldiers met us on the beach, shouting and screaming, 
saying, ‘ Women are needed in this country for our men in the fort,’” &c. 

3 Ruth’s letter says: “ He called a soldier and ordered him to take an iron 
plate and lay it on the fire . . . and, when it was red hot, had the soldiers 
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ters and ill-treated, and two of them were killed in a most 
horrible manner. Finally, they were distributed in various 
quarters of the island, to work, being prohibited to have in- 
tercourse with one another under penalty of death. In the 
course of a few weeks nearly all succumbed to misery and 
disease. Meanwhile, a Dutch captain, who was sailing in 
these waters, happened to hear of their misfortunes, and 
contrived to send a boat from St. Christopher’s, to bring the 
wretched people away. At that time there were only five 
alive, the mate, Johan Jonsson Ruth, two women, and two 
children, of whom all but the first-named person died, either 
on the voyage or immediately after their arrival at that 
island. Ruth, the sole survivor, was brought by the captain 
spoken of to Holland, where he found opportunity to send a 
letter to Sweden, reciting the events we have narrated. 

This expedition, therefore, accomplished nothing for the 
Swedish colony, and the report of its ill fate, which reached 
the settlers in the summer of 1650, could not but have de- 
pressed their spirits, and increased the difficulty of Governor 
Printz’s situation. Nevertheless, the colonists were able to 
congratulate themselves on having raised an unusually good 
crop this year, and the freemen even had grain to sell. Not 
having heard from home for two years past, the Governor 
sent the commandant at Elfsborg, Sven Schute, to Sweden, 
to make “a good and satisfactory report,” and for his own 
part sought “release” from his residence in the colony.? 
Meanwhile Printz continued, as formerly, to check the Dutch, 
as far as possible, in their encroachments on the Delaware, 
and repeated the old scenes upon the Schuylkill. We may 
almost certainly affirm that by this conduct he hazarded the 
existence, and, perhaps, is responsible for the final overthrow 


to seize one woman after another and set them on it, erying and screaming, 

with bare feet, until their skin was all burnt off, the Governor, meanwhile, 

with the rest of his Frenchmen going around, laughing and swilling brandy.” 
' At least, this rumour is related by Stuyvesant in a letter to Hudde, 

August, 1650. Doc. Col. Hist. N. Y., xii. p. 67. (The news was brought 

to New Amsterdam by Augustine Herman, for accounts of whom see this 

Magazine, Vol. IV. pp. 101 ef seg., and Vol. VII. pp. 88 et seq.—TRans.) 
? Printz to P. Brahe, August 11, 1650. Skokloster Archives. 
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of the colony. The blame of this does not, at least, fall 
altogether on the Hollanders. It seems, the mutual recrimi- 
nations of the governors had led to some negotiations between 
the governments of the mother countries, which tended to 
the advantage of the Swedish colony. At least, the directors 
of the West India Company at Amsterdam were induced to 
despatch a letter to Governor Stuyvesant (in March, 1651), 
proving they were disposed to determine a line of boundary 
between the territories of the two nations, the Company agree- 
ing to confine itself to the region of Manhattan, “although 
they might be able to show that they had bought consider- 
able land on the (South) river.”! Meanwhile Stuyvesant had 
received earnest complaints and prayers for help from the 
settlers who had been ill-treated by Printz, and it is uncer- 
tain whether the letter just referred to served to hinder the 
enterprise which he bad devised for the securing of a new, 
firm base of operations against the Swedish colony. 
Concerning the beginning of this undertaking Printz 
relates? that, on the 8th of May, a Dutch man-of-war made 
her appearance in the Delaware, and stopped all sailing in 
or out of the stream. She was “frightened away, however, 
by discharge of field-pieces, and other fire-arms.” On the 
25th of the following month Stuyvesant came himself, with 
eleven vessels and a hundred and fifty men, increasing his 
force at Fort Nassau by a troop that came overland from 
- Manhattan, and was taken on board the fleet, when the latter 
sailed up and down the river, in a hostile manner, “beating 
drums and firing guns without cessation.”’ It was at this 
time, probably, that Stuyvesant conducted his negotiations 
with the Indians to acquire by purchase a tract of land on 
the west side of the river, where he might build a fort. 
On the 9th of July he called together all the Indian chiefs 
who dwelt upon the river, and all owners of land in the 


' Doc. Col. Hist. N. ¥., xii. p. 68. Hazard, op. cit., p. 123. 

2 In a letter to the Chancellor of the Kingdom, dated August 1, 1651, 
among the Oxenstjerna papers in the Archives of the Kingdom. 

8 In the Dutch reports of this enterprise, cited by Hazard, nothing is said 
about Stuyvesant’s appearing with force of arms. 
VoL. vi11.—3 
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vicinity, that they might transfer their assumed rights to 
him. Strangely enough, the Indians affirmed that they had 
never sold the Swedes more than the small tract where 
Christina was situated, with a little land for growing tobacco. 
The rest of the western shore of the river, from that fort to 
Bombay Hook, they were willing to grant to the Dutch 
Company as a perpetual possession, for which they afterwards 
received the compensation promised by Stuyvesant. Docu- 
ments attesting this contract were drawn up and signed, one 
of the chiefs named Pemmenatta (in the Swedish proceedings 
called Peminacka) only stipulating that the Dutch “should 
repair his gun when it got out of order, and give the Indians 
a little maize when they requested it.”! Before this, Stuy- 
vesant had begun the erection of a small fort, with palisades, 
at Sandhuk, on the west side of the Delaware, about mid- 
way between Christina and Elfsborg (directly north of the 
present town of New Castle, Delaware), where he stationed 
a garrison, with cannon and two ships. The Swedish boun- 
dary posts were pulled up; all sailing on the river was to be 
challenged from the fort; and Stuyvesant even sought to 
induce the Swedish freemen at that place to submit to the 
rule of the Dutch. The fort erected received the name of 
Casimir. 

Nor had Printz. meanwhile, been idle. From an interest- 
ing document in the Archives of the Kingdom of Sweden,? we 
learn that he endeavoured to obtain from the Indians further 
sanction of the ancient rights of the Swedes upon the Dela- 
ware. To this intent, on the 3d of July he held a meeting 
at Elfsborg with the heirs of the chief Mitatsimint, already 
mentioned in connection with the first purchase of territory, 
who confirmed the former grant of land between “Appach- 
aihackingh and Mettocksinovonsingh” (the tract between 
Christina and Bombay Hook), for which Mitatsimint had 
received full compensation. Peminacka, indeed, enjoyed the 
privilege of hunting on the same, butsnot of selling the land 


1 Hazard, op. cit., p. 126. following O’Callaghan. 
£ See above, and Appendix I. 
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as its rightful owner, as all the savages on the river would 
testify. The written contract to this effect was signed by 
Mitatsimint’s widow Notike, his son Kiapes, and two others 
of his children, who made their marks,' and was witnessed 
by Peter Joachimson and Gothofryd Harmer. 

Stuyvesant, as already stated, having, at that time, begun 
to build on the territory in dispute, Printz despatched a pro- 
test on the subject, dated at New Gottenburg, July 8, 1651. 
“As well,” says he, “by Her Royal Majesty’s letter and docu. 
ments delivered by the Indians, as by the witness of living 
Christians present, it is abundantly testified that the land 
between Boomtiens Huk and the Schuylkill was bought by 
Her Majesty’s officers, in the year 1638, from five sachems, 
known by name, representing the savages who might have 
a claim upon the territory indicated, and that said tract was 
paid for, and has been hitherto possessed by the Swedes 
without gainsay of Christians or Indians, and that the same 
is true of the land from the Schuylkill to Sanchikan.” In 
virtue of the loose statements of the natives concerning their 
proprietary rights, Stuyvesant had undertaken to buy a 
portion of the land described, and to fortify the place, “ to 
the great prejudice of Her Royal Majesty’s fortresses and 
stations.” Against all these proceedings Printz protested, 
“in view of the praise-worthy alliance between Her Royal 
Majesty of Sweden and the High and Mighty States-Gene- 
ral.’ 

Stuyvesant paid no attention to this, however, but con- 
tinued to build his fort, and, as before stated, on the 9th of 
July, held a meeting with the Indians, whom he found 
unfavourably disposed towards the Swedes. Still further to 
strengthen his position, Printz arranged a fresh meeting at 
New Gottenburg between the heirs of Mitatsimint and 
Peminacka, just mentioned, in the presence of several Indian 
chiefs, whose names are given. On this occasion the rest 
made a declaration against Peminacka, according to which, 


' Kiapes’s mark evidently represents a bow and arrow, another a pipe, a 
third a cross. 
* The protest occurs in the above-named document. 
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on the 29th of March, 1638, a valid contract of sale was con- 
cluded between Peter Minuit and Mitatsimint, with others 
now present, Indian proprietors of the region now in dispute, 
on the western side of the river, with the land lying above. 
Peminacka’s claim, which he grounded on a donation, was 
pronounced baseless, since he had not even delivered the pre- 
sents agreed upon for his hunting privilege; and, the former 
contract being now renewed, the Swedes were recognized 
as the sole rightful proprietors, and Stuyvesant’s title was 
declared void. This act was signed by Johan and Gustaf 
Printz, Henrik Huyghen, and Peter Bock. Finally, some 
days later, another paper was drawn up, dated New Gotten- 
burg, July 16, and signed with the peculiar marks of 
Notike, Kiapes and Quenick, and witnessed by two other 
Indians, Johan Printz, and his son Gustaf, Papegoja, and 
several more. This was nearly all of the same import 
as the preceding document, referring to the continued re- 
fusal of the Hollanders to cease building at Sandhuk, and 
upholding the title of the Swedes against “ Peminacka and 
his followers.” 

Nevertheless, all these protests, as well as a personal visit 
from Printz, produced no effect on Stuyvesant, who declared 
that he was acting in accordance with the orders of the 
States-General, which, however, was not true. It is clear, he 
was unwilling to relinquish the advantage he had gained in 
obtaining a firm foothold on a convenient station. The 
central point of the Dutch power on the Delaware was now 
transferred to Fort Casimir, and soon after Fort Nassau was 
abandoned. This whole affair was a great defeat for Printz, 
and we can scarcely credit a statement,' drawn from a Dutch 
source, that, at Stuyvesant’s departure from the river, the 
two antagonists promised to observe neighbourly friendship 
and correspondence, and to refrain from all hostilities against 
each other. Printz himself writes thus upon the subject :? 
“This must be submitted to by reasgn of our weakness. If 


1 Hazard, op. czt., p. 226. 
In his letter to the Chancellor, August 1, 1651, already cited. 
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we do not receive succour before next March, it is all over 
with our enterprise.” He also entertained fears of “the 
English to the north,” since a number of families of that 
nation were making preparations to settle on the Delaware, 
an action which the Dutch, however, were endeavouring to 
prevent. In other respects, the condition of the colonists 
was, this year also, generally good, although they continued 
to hear nothing from the mother country. 

The success of Stuyvesant’s undertaking may be attributed 
to the smallness of the force at the disposal of Printz for re- 
pelling such an assault (the Swedish Governor having three 
forts to guard), as well as to the circumstance that the Dutch 
Governor employed all his resources in this stroke, which, 
had it failed, would certainly have cost him dear. As we 
have said, Stuyvesant affirmed that he was acting by autho- 
rity of the States-General. That this was false appears from 
a letter addressed to him by the Directors of the Dutch Com- 
pany (dated April 4, 1652),' in which these gentlemen express 
their astonishment at his enterprise, of which they had not 
the least hint. Since it had succeeded, however, they desired 
to wait and see how the Swedish Governor’s report of the 
affair should be received by his Government, although they 
entertained no great hopes of effecting an amicable agree- 
ment with the latter. 

This subject came before the Royal Council of Sweden, 
March 18, 1652, when Printz’s letter to the Chancellor of the 

‘Kingdom and, probably, the document before spoken of were 
read. The minutes of the meeting state: “The question was 
asked, quid concilii concerning the invasion of New Sweden 
by the Dutch? Her Royal Majesty considered redress might 
fairly be sought from the States-General. The Chancellor of 
the Kingdom conceived the matter to be well worthy of 
deliberation.” Whether this led to any diplomatic corre- 
spondence on the part of the Government is not known. 
Nevertheless, two days before, March 16, Council held a con- 
sultation on the condition of New Sweden, the obvious result 


' Doc. Col. Hist. N. Y., xii. p. 72. 
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of which was a series of orders from the Government about 
the equipment of a new expedition to the colony. On the 
day named there were summoned before the Council Post- 
master Beyer, who since the death of Fleming practically 
acted as superintendent of the enterprise at home, the book- 
keeper Hans Kramer, the former zealous co-operator in the 
work, Sven Schute, who had been sent to Sweden by Governor 
Printz, an otherwise unknown man named Henrik Gerdtson, 
“who said he had not been in New Sweden, it is true, but 
had been in New Netherland, which immediately adjoined 
it,” and, finally, the assessor in the College of Commerce. 
Council was convinced “that the country could now sustain 
itself,” but lacked means for carrying on a lucrative trade, 
while, on the other hand, there was no scarcity of people 
“willing to go forth and occupy the land.” Her Majesty 
“expressed the opinion that the direction of the expedition 
should be entrusted to the College of Trade, and that the 
Admiralty should furnish a ship for it, the means to be pro- 
vided hereafter.” Whereupon the persons mentioned above 
were bidden to enter, and Lieutenant Schute gave an account 
of the condition and resources of the country, corroborating 
the need of settlers. The conclusion was in accordance with 
the sentiment of the Queen, in which the Chancellor joined, 
that Her Majesty should commit the superintendence of the 
enterprise to the College of Commerce, and command the 
Admiralty to fit out a vessel, and that the Chancellor should 
consult further with persons concerned.! During the sub- 
sequent period the Government showed greater activity in 
strengthening the neglected colony. Her Majesty issued an 
order to the Admiralty some days later (March 23) to get the 
ship Svanen ready, immediately, for a voyage to New Sweden.? 

Means were deficient, probably, for the execution of this 
order, and considerable delay occurred. Governor Printz fell 
into still greater straits, and, August 30, 1652, wrote thus to 
the Chancellor of the Kingdom: “The Puritans threaten us 


1 Extract from the Minutes of the Council, March 16, 1652, among docu- 
ments relating to New Sweden in the Archives of the Kingdom. 
% Register of the Admiralty in the Naval Archives. 
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with violence, and the Dutch are pressing upon us on all 
sides; they have ruined the fur-trade; the savages are 
troubling us, having bought cargoes of strangers; the people 
are beginning to desert the colony in despair; forty Dutch 
families have settled east of the river, who have absolutely 
no provisions, and do not sow or plough, desiring to live by 
the traffic with the natives, which they themselves have de- 
stroyed.”! During the following year the situation was not 
improved. Stuyvesant had now assembled his force at Fort 
Casimir, where already in the beginning of 1653 no fewer 
than twenty-six Dutch families had settled, and more still 
were expected. Nevertheless, he did not venture yet to make 
any attempt against the Swedes, chiefly for fear of the English, 
but felt obliged to conform to the admonition of his Directors, 
to endeavour as far as possible to avoid dissensions with them, 
“not to increase the number of the Company’s enemies during 
that critical period.”? Not a word was heard from Sweden 
to relieve the anxiety of Governor Printz, although he 
urgently applied for aid in his letters to his superiors. He 
insisted on his dismissal, and many other inhabitants of the 
colony, particularly persons in the service of the Company, 
desired to return to their native country, while some besought 
Stuyvesant to allow them to settle among the Dutch, a 
privilege he dared not grant. In consequence of a war 
between two neighbouring Indian tribes, no fur-trade could 
be carried on, and the non-arrival of any succour gradually 
caused the colonists (hitherto in the enjoyment of the great 
consideration accorded to the Swedish nation) to be regarded 
“as abandoned wanderers, without a sovereign.” To give 
further weight to his complaints, in July, 1653, the Governor 
sent home his son Gustavus Printz, who had been a lieutenant 
in the colony since 1648.5 


1 The Oxenstjerna papers in the Archives of the Kingdom. 

£ Letter from the Directors of the West India Company to Stuyvesant, 
in Doc. Col. Hist. N. Y., xii. p. 73. 

8 The above is taken from a letter from Printz to the Chancellor of the 
Kingdom, dated April 26, 1653, among the Oxenstjerna papers in the Ar- 
chives of the Kingdom, and from others from the same to P. Brahe, of April 
26, and July 14, 1653, in the Skokloster Archives. 
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This discouraging intelligence put fresh life into the mea- 
sures for the relief of the colony. Her Majesty renewed her 
mandate to the Admiralty concerning the equipment of a 
ship for New Sweden, “that the enterprise might not alto- 
gether come to naught.” The Wismar was selected, and besides 
her crew three hundred men were to be engaged, with tackle 
and ship’s furniture, for the vessel built by Printz in America.! 
The same day an order was issued to the War Department to 
deliver over ammunition “for the defence of the people and 
the land.” 

The College of Commerce, lately, for the first time, fully 
organized, had, by her Majesty’s desire, assumed the direction 
of the colony, and the honour of reviving and actively con- 
ducting the undertaking belongs to the President of that 
College, Erik Oxenstjerna. He issued the necessary instruc- 
tions and commissions for this expedition, which promised to 
be of great advantage to the settlement, and with which we 
enter upon a new and the last stage in the history of New 
Sweden. 

In order to procure emigrants, Sven Schute was commanded 
by the College of Commerce’ to enlist fifty soldiers, preferring 
artisans, and send them to Stockholm, and afterwards to 
proceed to Viirmland and Dal, and collect families and single 
persons living in the forests, to the number of two hundred 
and fifty souls, “the majority to be good men, with some 
women.” 

Instead of the vessel Wismar (before designated), the Admi- 
ralty furnished the ship Ornen (the Eagle), which by autumn 
of that year was ready to take her cargo on board. The 
West India Company also fitted out Gyllene Hajen, which 
had been in New Sweden before, and was now to carry mer- 
chandise and a part of the emigrants. Johan Bockhorn 
was appointed commander of Ornen, who had been mate 


1 Her Majesty to the Admiralty, August 13, 1653, in the Naval Archives. 
2 The College of Commerce to Sv. Schute, August 25, 1653, in the 


Archives of the College. 
3 Memorial for him, dated October 4, 1653, in the Register of the Admi- 
ralty ; and an order, dated December 13, in the Archives of the College of 


Commerce. 
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of Kattan, and Gyllene Hajen was to be commanded by 
Hans Amundsson, who was not discouraged by his former 
ill-fated voyage. On their arrival in New Sweden Amunds- 
son was to “have charge of everything connected with the 
building of Printz’s ship,” superintend the defence of the 
land, and form a council of the chief officers, but was not to 
undertake anything without consulting the Governor. Sven 
Schute, on the other hand, was to be “Captain over the 
country, and the recruits to be sent out on Ornen for the re- 
inforcement of the colony.”! As early as August the Govern- 
ment bestowed on Amundsson and Schute patents for land on 
the Delaware, to be held by them and their heirs.? 

On the way to New Sweden the expedition was to execute 
another commission, viz., to obtain from the Spaniards com- 
pensation for the ship and cargo, which had been lost, as we 
related, at Porto Rico. Negotiations on this subject had 
long since been pending between the Swedish and Spanish 
governments. When Queen Christina despatched Matthias 
Palbitsky (in 1651) to congratulate the King ot Spain on the 
conclusion of peace, to form an alliance of friendship, and to 
settle commercial treaties, she had, probably, also ordered him 
to request remuneration for Kattan. In the Archives* of the 
Kingdom there is an extract from.a mandate of the King of 
Spain to the Governor and the roval “ oficiales” at Porto Rico 
(dated October 18, 1651), to restore the ship, with her artillery 
and cargo,and set at liberty the people whostill remained there, 


‘or else without delay make restitution. Hans Amundsson, 


who had personal claims to take care of in the case, was de- 
puted to arrange this matter,‘ for which purpose he was to 
wait at Porto Rico, with his vessel, putting some of his 
emigrants on board of Ornen. 


! Order, dated December 13, in the Archives of the College of Commerce. 

* Rising’s Report, in Appendix 3. Hazard, op. cit., p. 138, incorrectly 
gives the name as John Amundsson. 

% Among documents relating to New Sweden. 

* Memorial for him, dated October 6, in the Register of the Admiralty. 
Instructions and commission, dated December 13, in the Archives of the 
College of Commerce. 
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In consequence of Printz’s incessant and more and more 
urgent solicitations for leave to quit the colony, the Govern- 
ment resolved, as a first step towards granting his request, to 
send to his assistance the Secretary of the College of Com- 
merce, Johan Klaesson Rising, who now entered the Company’s 
service. His Instructions, in twenty-four points, issued by 
the College of Commerce under date of December 15, 1653,! 
and signed by Erik Oxenstjerna and Krister Bonde, show 
that they intended to reéstablish Swedish power in the 
colony. As an “assistensrad,’ Rising and the Governor 
were to administer justice, and promote trade and the pro- 
fessions, fishing, husbandry, and so forth, attracting members 
of neighbouring nations, who might be able to give them 
aid. Especially must they seek “to rid the place of the 
Dutch, who had erected a fort there, exercising, however, all 
possible prudence,” and above all taking care that the English 
did not obtain a firm foothold. They were also to endeavour 
to enlarge the limits of the settlement, and to try to get all 
trade on the river out of the hands of foreigners by building, 
if need be, another fort at the mouth of the Delaware. How 
great. an extension of traffic was hoped for may be learned 
from the 19th point of Rising’s Instructions, as follows: 
“ When he arrives, by good fortune, with the people, he shall 
select, to be owned by the Company, a piece of good. land, 
well situated, which shall be settled by the colonists, and 
shall arrange that whatever is produced upon it may be 
exported for sale, not only on the neighbouring coasts and 
islands, but also in Europe and Africa, namely, grain, beer, 
boards, and brandy, for the Spanish and Caribbean Islands. . , 
timber and wine-casks, for the Canaries, Portugal, Algiers, 
Spain, and France.” For travelling expenses Rising was as- 
signed 1500 daler silfver, and received a grant, as a perpetual 
possession for himself and his heirs, of as much land in New 
Sweden as he could cultivate with twenty or thirty peasants, 


1 It is dated Upsala, where the Government had its seat at the close of 
this, and long into the following year, in consequence of the pestilence then 
raging in the capital. 

8 Register in the Archives of the Chamber of Commerce, December 8. 
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to be held in accordance with the determinations of the diet 
of Norrképing of 1604, which ground the Governor was di- 
rected to cede to him.' Rising was commissioned December 12, 
at an annual salary of 1200 daler silfver, to be paid to him by 
the College of Commerce, with the privilege of reéntering his 
former office, “in case he should return home.”? All these 
dispositions were made in the expectation that Printz would 
remain as Governor, and at the same time a letter was ad- 
dressed to him from the College of Commerce requiring him 
to continue at his post, welcome the expedition, and follow 
their injunctions. 

Printz could not wait, however, for this relief. For the 
last six years he had received neither letter nor orders from 
the mother country, so that he now shared the supposition of 
the Swedish population that the colony had been abandoned 
to its fate. His commands were no longer obeyed, and he 
resolved to go home, after having promised the inhabitants, 
for their fidelity to the Crown of Sweden, to come back in 
ten or twelve months from September, 1653, or, at least, to 
procure the sending of a ship, if only to inform them as to 
the state of their enterprise. He also provisionally appointed 
Johan Papegoja Vice-Governor. In company with his wife 
and children, Henrik Huyghen, and a portion of the colonists, 
he left the settlement in the beginning of November, and, 
crossing the ocean in a Dutch vessel, December 1, reached 
Rochelle, from whence he wrote to the Chancellor. Early 
in 1654 he went to Holland, and in April arrived once more 
in Sweden.‘ 

We have already observed that, possibly, Printz may not 
have been the right director for a colony, which required to 
be governed rather, perhaps, by measures of policy and pru- 
dence than by the use of force and violence, surrounded, as it 


1 Hazard, op. czt., p. 145. 

2 Letter of the College of Commerce, dated December 15, 1653, among 
documents relating to New Sweden in the Archives of the Kingdom. 

3 Consequently not in 1652, as Acrelius states, 

4 Letter from Printz to Beyer, dated Amsterdam, February 14, in the 
Archives of the Kingdom. 
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was, with rapacious neighbours, at a time when the mother 
country either would not or could not afford it sufficient aid. 
He deserted it now, when the results of his administration 
appeared less satisfactory, and left it to his successor to be 
involved in the coming catastrophe. After his return he was 
appointed colonel in the Swedish army, and in 1658 Governor 
of the Province of Jénképing. He died in 1663. The rest, 
who went home with him, were not so well rewarded for 
their services. After enduring great misery, they at length 
reached Stockholm, naked and in want, hoping to receive 
their back pay or, at least, some aid from the West India 
Company.’ 


! H. Huyghen laments, in a letter to the Chancellor, that, after a sojourn 
of fifteen years in New Sweden, he had reached home destitute ; and Printz’s 
companions appeared daily before Hans Kramer to complain of their dis- 
tress. (Letter from Kramer to E. Oxenstjerna, dated May 25, 1654, in the 
Archives of the Kingdom.) 


(To be continued.) 
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MATTHEW WILSON, D.D., OF LEWES, DELAWARE. 
BY THE REV. EDWARD D. NEILL. 


Aone the prominent men in the State of Delaware, during 
the formative period of the republic, was Matthew Wilson, 
D.D., of Lewes. As a scholar, civilian, physician, educator, 
and divine, he was surpassed by few in America. His parents, 
James and Jean Wilson, came from the north of Ireland, and 
settled in Chester County, Pennsylvania, and in East Notting- 
ham Township, on the 15th of January, 1731, he was born. 

During his boyhood, a man of remarkable talent and versa- 
tility, Francis Alison, D.D., afterwards Vice-Provost of the 
College of Philadelphia, now the University of Pennsylvania, 
was settled over a congregation at New London in Chester 
County.!. Asa Scotch-Irish Presbyterian, Alison was imbued 
with the idea that the school was as necessary to the church 
as the anvil to the blacksmith, and that Christianity must 
advance by employing keen-eyed science as her servant. He 
was among the first to agitate for a college in Pennsylvania 
and Delaware. The Presbytery of Lewes, in 1738, sent a 
memorial to the synod of Philadelphia, in which they use 
this language :— 

“That this part of the world where God has ordered our lot, 
labours under a grievous disadvantage for want of the oppor- 
tunities of universities and professors skilled in the several 
branches of useful learning, and that many students from 
Europe are especially cramped in prosecuting their studies, 
their parents removing to these colonies before they have an 
opportunity of attending the college, after having spent some 
years at the grammar school; and that many persons born in 
the country groan under the same pressure, whose circum- 
stances are not able to support them to spend a course of 


! Francis Alison was born in Ireland, and was a graduate of the University 
of Glasgow. Upon his arrival in America he was for a time tutor in the 
family of the father of John Dickinson. His first attendance in the Synod 
of Philadelphia was in A. D, 1737. 
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years in the European or New England colleges, which dis- 
courages much and must be a detriment to our church, for 
we know that natural parts, however great and promising, 
for want of being well improved, must be marred of their 
usefulness, and cannot be so extensively serviceable to the 
public, and that want of due pains and care paves the way 
for ignorance, and this for a formidable train of such conse- 
quences. 

“To prevent this evil, it is humbly proposed as a remedy, 
that every student who has not studied with approbation, 
passing the usual courses in some of the New England or 
European colleges approved by public authority, shall, before 
he be encouraged by any Presbytery for the sacred work of 
the ministry, apply himself to this Synod, and that they 
appoint a committee of their members yearly, whom they 
know to be well skilled in the several branches of philosophy, 
and divinity, and the languages, to examine such students.” 


At a meeting of the same Synod, in 1789, an overture for 
establishing a seminary of learning was unanimously ap- 
proved. In 1744 a school was established’ under the care of 


1 Among the pupils of Alison were : 

Col. John Bayard, Delegate to Congress, 1785-87. 

Dr. John Cochrane, Director-General of Hospitals. 

John Dickinson, Delegate to Congress 1774-77, 1779-80; President of 
Delaware and Pennsylvania. 

Ebenezer Hazard, U. S. Post-Master-General, 1782-89. 

John Henry, U. S. Senator, 1789-97; Governor of Maryland. 

James Latta, D.D., a Presbyterian clergyman. 

Alexander Martin, Colonel at Germantown Battle; Governor of North 
Carolina; U. S. Senator, 1793-99. 

Thomas McKean, Signer of the Declaration of Independence; President of 
Congress, 1781 ; Governor of Pennsylvania, 1799-1808. 

James McLene, prominent in Pennsylvania politics. 

Robert McPherson, who served under General Forbes on the expedition to 
Duquesne ; during the war for Independence a Colonel of Pennsylvania 
troops; grandfather of Edward McPherson, Clerk of U.S. House of 
Representatives. 

George Read, Delegate to Congress; Signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence; U.S. Senator from Delaware, 1789-1793. 

Dr. Benjamin Rush, Delegate to Congress and Signer of the Declaration 
of Independence, and eminent as a physician and philosopher. 

Jacob Rush, brother of Benjamin, President of the Court of Common Pleas 
of Philadelphia County, 
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the Synod, where “all persons who please may send their 
children and have them instructed, gratis, in the languages, 
philosophy, and divinity,” and Mr. Alison was “chosen 
Master of said school, with the privilege of choosing an usher 
under him to assist him.” 

It was the good fortune of Matthew Wilson to be a pupil 
under Alison in the school at New London. After Alison 
was called, in 1752, to the College of Philadelphia, the school 
was continued by the Rev. Alexander McDowell,! pastor of 
Elk River and White Clay Creek churches, who, for conveni- 
ence, removed it first to Elkton, Md., afterwards to Newark, 
Delaware, which, in a paper of the day, is described as “a 
suitable and healthy village, not too rich or luxurious, where 
real learning might be obtained.” Under McDowell, Wilson 
became a teacher in the school. In the Minutes of the Synod 
of Philadelphia, under date of 28d of May, 1754, is the fol- 


lowing :— 


“Mr. McDowell, under whose care and inspection the school 
has been for these two years, has declined to have the whole 
burden; therefore Mr. Wilson is appointed to teach the lan- 
guages, Mr. McDowell undertaking, from a sense of the public 
good, to continue to teach logic, “mathematics, natural and 
moral philosophy, ete., and it is agreed that Mr. Wilson have 
the same encouragement which Mr. McDowell had, and it is 
further agreed, that the Presbytery have a special regard to 
Mr. Wilson in their appointments, in not sending ‘him to 
those vacancies which are too far distant for his attendance 
- in the beginning of the week.”? 


James Smith, of Pennsylvania, a Signer of the Declaration of Independence. 

W. M. Tennent, an eminent Presbyterian divine. 

Charles Thomson, Secretary of the Continental Congress, and translator of 
the Septuagint. 

James Waddell, D.D., the blind preacher described by Wirt. 

' Alexander McDowell came with his parents from Ireland to Virginia. 
He was ordained in 1741. He studied medicine, and was a physician as well 
as a theologian. He never married, and died on the 12th of January, 1782. 

2 Among the early students at Newark were George Duffield, D.D., Asso- 
ciate Chaplain of Congress with Bishop White, Alexander McWhorter, 
D.D., an eminent Presbyterian clergyman, Edward Miller, M.D., brother of 
Rev. Dr. Samuel Miller, an eminent physician, and Professor of Practice of 
Physic in the University of New York. 
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By the Presbytery of New Castle he had been a few weeks 
before licensed to preach, and in October, 1755, he was 
ordained as a minister. During the year 1756, soon after 
Braddock’s defeat, by order of Synod, he visited the frontier 
settlements, in the neighborhood ot Winchester, Virginia. 

When a pupil in Dr. Alison’s school he was required to 
make abstracts of the essays in the Spectator, and became 
familiar with the literature of his day. He, therefore, 
was much interested in the American Magazine, a monthly 
under the direction of a few literary persons, published by 
William Bradford, grandson of William Bradford, the first 
printer in Pennsylvania. Among the Bradford manuscripts, 
presented by its President, John William Wallace, to the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania, are the names of four 








subscribers in the handwriting of the then young George 
Washington, and the following note from Matthew Wilson. 


“Sir: Please to take Mr. Thos. Till,’ Esqr., in Sussex, as 
another subscriber for y’ American Magazine. Tis all I have 
since had an opportunity to get for you. He is a Gentleman 
of a plentiful Fortune; and, indeed, all the Subscriptions I 
have taken in, are from Persons, able at any Time to pay you, 


’ 

' Thomas Till was the son of William Till, and as early as 1726 Justice of 
the Peace in Sussex County on Delaware. Thomas married Gertrude Ress, 
and his sister married Andrew Hamilton, Jr., of Pennsylvania. (Penna. 
Maa., Vol. IV. p. 237.) 
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when you shall give Notice. I believe Mr. Till will choose 
his by the Post; but the Post himself can inform you better 
than [, in that Respect. 

I hope to prevail with More yet to subscribe, but am not 
certain. Truly Sir, Yours, & 

The Respectful Societie’s 
Sincere Friend 
& humble serv‘, 


MATTHEW WILSON. 
Mr John Carey in Fredericktown, Mr. John Charlton, 


Capt. Peter Butler, Mr. Jonathan Plummer, 

Col. Cresap, Dr. John Briscoe, 

ag h Chapline, Capt. John Sweragain, 
ugh West, Thos. Coopers, 

Mr Arthur Charlton, John Harlin. 


All these by Juhn Jones, the Winchester Post. 


For Bradford’s Pennsylvania Journal Wilson was a con- 
tributor, as well as to the American Magazine. To the last 
day of his life he did what he could to elevate the literary 
taste of the community, and among the subscribers to the 
American Museum for 1787, published by Mathew Carey, 
appears his name, as well as that of one of his attached pupils, 
Dr. John Neill,' of Snow Hill, Maryland. 

The Rev. Dr. Samuel Miller, of Princeton, whose father? 
was the intimate friend of Dr. Wilson, writes in Sprague’s 
Annals of the American Pulpit, that Dr. Wilson continued to 
be a diligent student to a late period of his life:— 


“Though he had the cares and labors of two important 
professions devolving upon him, he found time to be more 


' Dr. John Neill was the son of John Neill, lawyer, of Lewes, and the 
brother of Col. Henry Neill, of Lewes. His son was Henry Neill, M.D., 
Univ. Pa., 1807, and Vice-President of the Philadelphia College of Physi- 
cians. His grandson was the late John Neill, M.D., Professor of Clinical 
Surgery in the University of Pennsylvania. The name of Dr. John Neill, of 
Snow Hill, Md., is given in the life of Provost Smith, as a subscriber to 
the endowment fund of Washington College, Maryland. He was one of the 
corporators of the Maryland Medical Society established at the close of the 
last century, and one of the Medical Examiners of the eastern shore of 
Maryland. 

* Rev. John Miller, for nearly fifty years pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church, Dover, Delaware, a native of Boston. (See the Penna. Macazine, 
Vol. VII. p. 307.) 

VoL. vi11.—4 
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of a reader than many whose occupations are less pressing, 
and, what is worthy of note, he seems to have been in the 
habit of reading with pen in hand. I do not remember ever 
to have borrowed a book from his library, or indeed to have 
seen one, of which he was the owner, without finding the 
margin filled with manuscript notes, some of them remark- 
ably rich, graphic, and interesting.” 


As a civilian he had great weight. He believed that it 
was the duty of the Christian to have a deep interest in 
public affairs. A son, born after the discussions relative to 
the Stamp Act, on the 21st of February, 1769, was named 
James Patriot Wilson.! 

An anecdote in the Delaware Register, of October, 1838, 
illustrates his zeal as a republican. He had opposed the 
Stamp Act, and encouraged his parishioners to manufacture 
at home, after the non-importation agreement. When ships, 
with tea, arrived at the mouth of the Delaware River, upon 
which a duty of three pence per pound was to be paid for 
the benefit of the East India Company, he resolved that his 
family should use no more of the article. To reconcile the 
ladies, he published a paper in the newspapers, which after- 
wards appeared in the February, 1775, number of the Ameri- 
can Magazine, showing the enervating effect of tea, and giving 
the names of seventeen herbs or vegetables which were good 
substitutes. In the midst of this discussion his wife’s sister 
came from Philadelphia, on a visit, and brought down some 
of the prohibited article. She claimed that she was a patriot, 
but she saw no good reason why she should not drink “old 
tea” upon which no duty had been paid, and “tea she would 
drink.” The good Doctor, always diffident, and dreading 
“a tempest in a tea-pot,” quietly submitted. 


! James Patriot Wilson, D.D., was admitted to the bar in 1790, and 
became chancellor of Delaware. Relinquishing the legal profession, he 
entered the ministry, and from 1806 to 1830 wags pastor of the First Presby- 
terian Church of Philadelphia. His son James P. Wilson, D.D., was Presi- 
dent of Delaware College, at Newark, and of the Union Theological Seminary, 
New York City, and is now an esteemed pastor of one of the Presbyterian 
churches of Newark, New Jersey. 
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It was not to be expected that one of so ardent a tempera- 
ment and active a mind should remain indifferent in the strug- 
gle of the colonies for independence. When, in 1774, the 
news reached Lewes that the British government had closed 
the port of Boston, he was one of a committee to send help 
to the distressed inhabitants of that city. After the Decla- 
ration of Independence there was an increase of tory feeling 
in Sussex County, Delaware, and those in favor of separation 
from Great Britain were in the minority. 

The following letters in the Bradford Collection of Manu- 
scripts graphically portray the situation:— 


Lewes Town, July 30th, 1778. 

Sir: Inclosed you have a Letter from the Rev. Mr. Will- 
son, soliciting your interest for the liberty of a certain James 
Cooper, one of the Reffugees from this State, now in your 
Gaol: the young man, I believe, was corrupted by some 
persons of the disaffected Class; but they have ever acted so 
cautious, and ever so true to each other, that no positive 
proof could be had against them. I should be glad that you 
would not let Mr. Willson’s Letter be made public, as it will 
of consequence create him some enemies, that may have it in 
their power to injure him. 

Should it be in your power, and not too much Trouble to 
obtain liberty for the young man to come down, I will pay 
any expences for his imprisonment. 

I am Sir, 
Yours 
HENRY NEILL. 
To Col. Wituram Braprorp,! 
at the London Coffee House, 
Philadelphia.” 

! William Bradford was the grandson of William Bradford, the first 
printer and publisher in Pennsylvania, and was educated by his uncle 
Andrew Bradford, who, in 1723, was also the only printer in Pennsylvania, 
and established the first newspaper, the American Mercury. In 1739, 
William became the partner of his uncle. In 1742 he established the Penn- 
sylvania Journal. In 1754 he removed to the corner of Market and Front 
Streets, and opened, for the convenience of merchants, the London Coffee 
House. 
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“ To Mr. William Bradford, and the other members of the honour- 
able Board of War in Philadelphia. Favoured by Henry 
Neille, Col.-Lieut. of Sussex. 


GENTLEMEN: Weare informed that some few of our Sussex 
Tories have fallen into your hands, and are justly confined in 
Jail, where they are much more likely to have an Impartial 
Trial than here, where at least two-thirds of the County, by 
the Influence, Lies, Falsehoods, & base insinuations of your 
Joshua Fisher,’ and about a score of leading Men, who at 
that Time, held all Offices and Places of Trust in this County, 
are really disaffected to the American Cause, yet, by their 
numbers will soon be elected to fill their places again; so that 
if this State can do any harm to the Cause of America, by 
betraying the French, our Friends, or any of the Whig Colo- 
nies trading here, or by assisting, supporting, or encouraging 
our enemies, as well as persecuting tor ever the Whigs here, 
“who have borne the burden and heat of the day,” there are 
more horrors than I can now forsee, must come from Tories 
ruling the Delaware State. 

To remedy these dangerous evils I can see only 2 plans 
that appear practicable, either to disfranchise the Delaware 
State, and divide it between Maryland and Pennsylvania, 
which appears more necessary, because the State is too weak 
to bear the expence of its present Government, and also be- 
cause of its smallness: any contention here between a leading 
Whig and a leading Tory would immediately divide the 
whole State into two parties, when Justice and Peace would 
be excluded from the State. 

The other Remedy would only be partial and temporary, 
i. e.. The Congress fixing such Sod iq by such accurate 
Descriptions of Characters as would exclude all Tories and 
disaffected persons from holding any Offices in the State 
during this Generation at least. 

This last would, indeed, incapacitate a great number from 
doing the highest injuries to the Country, yet the most artful 
and dangerous Tories who stirred up the rest, and use them 
as Cat’s-paws, would be still left at the helm. They have 
veer’d all around the Compass, give the Whigs no positive 
proof against them, and have secured the Tories, to give no 


Information. 
® tI] 


1 Joshua Fisher, of the Society of Friends, moved from Lewes in 1745 to 
Philadelphia. In 1777 he and his sons Thomas and Samuel were banished 
from the city because of their sympathy with the British government. 
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The most probable Way to come to the Truth would seem 
by pardoning some Tory or two on condition of becoming a 
true Witness against the Rest. There is one, Couper (James), 
I think, who would perhaps turn evidence on these terms. Ie 
kept Merchants’ accounts formerly for Col. Simon Kollock,! 
a staunch Whig, when this unhappy Couper was thought a) 
good Whig, but going to live with Pritip Kollock? he became 
such a Tory, as to go voluntarily, with others, to the English. 

Would you take the trouble to have him sounded apart: 
from the rest, whether he would, in order to be restored & 
pardoned & admitted to Protection in Col. Kollock’s house 
again, honestly inform who were his advisers to prompt Him 
to go to the Euemy, whether he knows and can prove enough 
to convict Lawyer Moor, Isaac Smith, John Whilbanck, 
Philip Kollock, Esquires, Peter Robinson, late Sheriff, Ander- 
son Parker, Ben. Burton, Esquires, &. &c. 

If you should find that he will make a good State Evidence, 
perhaps you could send him down in Col. Neill’s® vessel, who 
is Lieutenant of the County, and would take proper Care of 
Him, that he might not be enticed by the Tories. 

I am, with very great respect, Gentlemen, 
Very much at your Service, 

Lewes, July 29, 1778. MAT. WILSON.” 





1 The Kollocks were an old family in Sussex. There was, in 1730, a 
Simon Kollock, Sheriff. In 1762 Jacob Kollock, Sr., was Speaker of the 
Delaware Assembly, and his son Jacob, in 1769, was Register of Wills and 
Clerk of the Orphans’ Court. Col. Simon was a son of Jacob. (See further 
the Penna. Maa., Vol. V. p. 340, and Vol. VIL. p. 492.) 

2 Philip Kollock, November 8, 1770, succeeded his father Jacob as 
Register of Wills and Clerk of the Orphans’ Court. 

$ Henry Neill, son of John Neill, of Lewes, lawyer, married Mary, daugh- 
ter of Col. Simon Kollock. He was made, in September, 1775, Adjutant of 
the first Delaware Battalion, of which David Hall was Colonel. In May, 
1778, he was elected Lieutenant of the County of Sussex. In June, 1780, he 
was Acting Colonel of the 4th Delaware Regiment, being the second regiment 
of Delaware in the Continental service. In 1787 he was a member of the 
Privy Council of Delaware, and in June presented to the Assembly an Act 
granting to John Fitch the right to build steamboats. He also presented a 
bill for preventing the exportation of slaves from Delaware. In 1803 he 
died childless. His friend, Chancellor Wilson, afterwards Rev. Dr. Wilson, 
prepared the following inscription, which is cut on his tombstone in the 
graveyard of the Presbyterian Church at Lewes :— 

“In memory of Col. Henry Neill who died Nov. 10, 1803, aged 61 years, 
who valued independence, who dared, scorning submission to a foreign yoke, 
to force deliverance from the oppressor’s rod.” 
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As a physician Dr. Wilson was a careful student, and suc- 
cessful practitioner for nearly the quarter of a century. He 
was not afraid to perform vaccination at the time it was 
unpopular, and wrote a paper upon the subject, which was 
published in Bradford’s Pennsylvania Journal. MWe prepared 
a medical work, containing diseases in alphabetical order, 
with definitions, symptoms, and mode of treatment, which 
was never published.’ 

In Atkin’s American Magazine, April, 1775, he published 
the history of a malignant fever in Sussex County, Delaware, 
and in the American Museum, published by Mathew Carey, 
there is an essay from his pen on “ Miasmata.” 

In the United States Magazine, published in 1779, at Phila- 
delphia, are the following articles from his pen: in the 
April number, “A genuine letter on the design and evils of 
all religious establishments,” addressed to Josias Polk, a 
member of the House of Delegates, Maryland; in the May 
number, an article on the Peach Tree Oak as a substitute for 
green Tea; and in the July number, “A breviate of Scripture 
Prophecy.” 

Like Alison and McDowell, it was a pleasure to direct the 
studies of young men. One of his pupils was James, the 
brother of the late Dr. Samuel Miller, of Princeton, and in 
1786 Dr. Wilson writes:? “ Mr. James Miller is poet-laureate 
to-day, by writing the best description.” 

As a theologian, Dr. Wilson was discriminating. He be- 
lieved that there was a Divine revelation in the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, and also that the Scriptures, by fallible men, were liable 
to misinterpretation. His faith was calm and reasonable, and 
therefore he did not sympathize with the emotional type of 
religion. While a Presbyterian in theory, he did not admire 
the rigidity of the Scotch type of his day, and was opposed 
to the carrying, by appeal, cases of discipline to the higher 
ecclesiastical judicatories. In 1773, at a meeting of the 


* 
1 The manuscript, or a portion of it, the writer has seen in the library of 
the late Dr. John Neill, of Philadelphia. 
£ Life of Dr. Samuel Miller, vol. i. p. 25. 
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Synod of New York and Philadelphia,’ he expressed the 
Opinion that a Synod “was only a voluntary association of 
different Presbyteries, or a Council to give advice in difficult 
matters, and to secure peace, orthodoxy, edification, and 
mutual confidence, and has no power to make any arbitrary 
decisions.” 

When the Constitution of the Presbyterian Church of the 
United States of America was formed, he was disappointed 
that provision was made for carrying up cases of discipline 
to the General Assembly. In a private letter to his old friend, 
the Rev. John Miller, written in August, 1788, he gives vent 
to his feelings. Among other words are these:? “The two 
Scot’s doctors, and the poor wrangling wiseacres of our 
mountains carried all. The Scot’s unscriptural hierarchy was 
determined beforehand to be adopted.” In appreciation of 
his standing as a theologian, in 1786, the degree of D.D. was 
conferred upon him by the University of Pennsylvania. 
March 31, 1790, his eyes were closed to the scenes of earth. 

Indulgent to the negroes to whom he was master, quick to 
aid the poor and distressed, aflable in the presence of the 
young, courteous among his equals, acquainted with the 
world’s progress in the arts and sciences, and an humble 
disciple of Christ, he was known to a large circle of acquaint- 
ances, and his departure from this life was sincerely mourned. 


! Minutes of May, 1773, in Records of Presbyterian Church. 
£ Life of Dr. Samuel Miller, vol. i. 
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EARLY FURNACES AND FORGES OF BERKS 
COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA. 


BY MORTON L. MONTGOMERY. 


The first permanent settlements in Pennsylvania were made 
by Swedes in 1643, in the extreme southeastern section along 
the Delaware River. Previously, for over twenty years, the 
English had visited this locality in the interest of trade; but 
they had effected no foothold. Prospecting parties had ex- 
plored the valleys and hills for many miles to the north and 
west ; and practical observation had revealed to them the 
wealth of the surrounding country in respect to agriculture, 
mining, and commerce. And within fifty years afterward, 
by the time that William Penn came to be the Proprietor of 
the land, special attention was directed to minerals and 
mining. 

Similar explorations were made far to the north and north- 
east, and to the south and southwest, and similar discoveries 
were made. But there would seem to have been more energy 
and enterprise displayed in these directions by the English 
than they, or the Swedes, or the Dutch displayed in Penn- 
sylvania; for, by the time that William Penn and the numer- 
ous settlers of his great province came to fully appreciate the 
value of the lands and streams for mining and manufacturing 
purposes, not only ores had been discovered elsewhere, but 
iron had in fact been manufactured. And yet the surround- 
ing circumstances were about the same. Water-power was 
superior, ore was convenient, and wood was superabundant 
on the hills near by. This is rather surprising. 

The Swedes were the first permanent settlers in the 
Schuylkill valley for any considerable distance from Phila- 
delphia. In 1701 they effected a foothold by taking up ten 
thousand acres of land at a point about forty-five miles from 
its confluence with the Delaware. This Swedish settlement, 
a score of years afterward, became Amity Towuship. Agri- 
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culture alone would seem to have induced them to locate here. 
And a similar reason induced the first German settlers in 
Oley valley to locate along the Manatawny Creek from eight 
to ten miles to the north. And yet within ten miles to the 
northeast and east of these respective settlements, along the 
Ironstone Creek—a tributary of the Manatawny—iron ore 
had been discovered before the settlements were made; and 
it had been successfully mined, and iron manufactured there- 
from certainly about 1720, before either Amity or Oley 
Township was erected. No iron ore nor furnace was in the 
Swedish settlement, or near by, either then or afterward. 
These Swedes were not even workers in iron; and, strange 
to say, their descendants were not subsequently, excepting 
in a few instances, when they entered this great industry as 
if by accident. 

The county of Berks was formed out of parts of Philadel- 
phia, Lancaster, and Chester counties in 1752. The largest 
portion was taken from Philadelphia County, and comprised 
the entire upper section, about 280,000 acres, which lay east 
of the Schuylkill River. The portion from Chester County 
was comparatively insignificant, comprising only about,4000 
acres. Ineach portion taken from the respective counties there 
were iron industries at an early period in the history of the 
county, especially in the lower part of the portion taken from 
Philadelphia County. These were scattered many miles 
from one another. They extended from the southern boun- 
dary to the northern, and from the eastern to the western. 
All were located along strong streams which afforded con- 
stant water power, and in the midst of thickly wooded terri- 
tory which furnished an inexhaustible supply of charcoal. 
The greater number were east of the Schuylkill. The eight 
following streams were occupied before the Revolution: 
Manatawny and its tributary, the Ironstone, West Branch of 
Perkiomen, French, Hay, Allegheny, Tulpehocken, and its 
tributary, Spring. 

South of the “South Mountain” were the following: 

Furnaces: Colebrookdale, Mount Pleasant, Hopewell, and Oley. 

Forges: Pool, Pine, Hay-Creek, Oley, Spring, Mount Pleasant, and 
Gibraltar. 
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North of this mountain, however, there were only one 
furnace, Roxborough or Berkshire, and one forge, Charming. 

The following historical facts are submitted, relating to 
the industries named. They conflict with and antedate 
numerous statements heretofore made and published. They 
were gathered almost entirely from the recorded deeds, etc., 
in the Recorder’s Office of Berks County. For this reason 
they can be generally relied upon as correct. Notwithstand- 
ing my diligent search, this narrative is incomplete. Further 
investigation will doubtless reveal additional facts with re- 
spect to some of the industries named, as well before as after 
the Revolution, and these may modify certain statements 
made and opinions expressed. 


CoLEBROOKDALE FURNACE. 


The Colebrookdale furnace was situated on the Ironstone 
Creek, an important branch of the Manatawny, in Colebrook- 
dale Township, within a mile to the south of the Borough of 
Boyertown. <A valuable deposit of iron ore here induced its 
erection at this point. It is supposed to have been erected 
in the year 1720, “or a year or two earlier,” by a company, 
comprising, among others, Thomas Rutter, Anthony Morris, 
James Lewis, and Thomas Potts. Especial mention of it is 
made in Watson’s Annals, in the Potts Memorial by Mrs. 
James, and in the able and exhaustive chapter on “Iron 
Making in Pennsylvania,” by Mr. James M. Swank, in Penn- 
sylvania and the Centennial Exhibition, vol. 1. The trans- 
mission of title to this furnace property is complicated. The 
facts about its inception, operation, and abandonment are 
involved in considerable obscurity. A correct statement of 
facts about it will therefore not be attempted. It is generally 
conceded to have been the first furnace which was erected in 
Pennsylvania. Thomas Rutter died in 1730. In November, 
1728, he executed a last will, by which it would appear 
that he owned two-thirds of a furnace and of a forge; the 
former, it is supposed, was this furnace, and the latter “ Pool 
Forge.” In 1731 it was owned in one-twelfth parts, as 
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follows—the Rutter family apparently not owning any 
interest: 


Anthony Morris . 1—12 Nathaniel French . 3—12 
Alexander Wooddross 3—12 George Miffin . . 1—12 
Samuel Preston . . 1—12 Thomas Potts \. L212 
William Attwood . 1—12 George Boone 

John Leacock . - 1—12 


About this time the furnace was carried on extensively. 
Pig-iron was manufactured and sold in large quantities. The 
price was $15.00 a ton. ‘“Country-castings”—articles of iron 
used by farmers in the vicinity—were also made, the price 
of which was twice that of pig-iron. 

A stove-plate, inscribed as having been cast at this furnace 
in 1768, was exhibited at the “Centennial Exhibition” in 
1876. It is supposed that the furnace was abandoned soon 
after this cast was made. 

The furnace was named after one of the same name in 
Shropshire, in England. The surrounding territory naturally 
took the same name; and, subsequently, in 1736, upon its 
erection into a township, it was called “Colebrookdale.” 


Mount PLeAsant FurNAceE. 


The Mount Pleasant furnace was situated on the West 
Branch of the Perkiomen Creek, in Colebrookdale (now 
Washington) Township, about five miles north of “Cole- 
brookdale” furnace, at a point a short distance beyond Barto, 
the terminus of the Colebrookdale Railroad. It is said to 
have been erected by Thomas Potts, Jr., in 1738. The first 
blast was made on 12th of October, 1738, and continued to 
11th of December, following, during which time there were 
manufactured: pig-iron, 85 tons; country castings, 6 T. 1 ewt. 
2 qr. 2p.; and forge castings, 7 ewt. 3 qr. 6 p.; altogether 
91 T. 9 ewt. 1 qr. 8 p. Six blasts were made to the 20th of 
July, 1741; a total of 470 days, during which time 690 tons 
of iron were produced. The subsequent history of the fur- 
nace is not known; at least it has not as yet been published, 
perhaps not even investigated thoroughly, owing to the 
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absence of unrecorded agreements and title-papers. Its 
exact locality can still be identified by the base of the 
stack. 


Hopewe.t Furnace. 


The Hopewell furnace is situated on French Creek, in Union 
Township, near the county line. It is said to have been 
erected by William Bird in 1759. This is possible, but not 
probable. He died 16th November, 1762. But this furnace 
was not then part of his possessions. And yet he then owned 
the Roxborough furnace in Heidelberg, distant at least fifteen 
miles from Birdsboro. If he had owned it, why should he 
have sold it just before his death, inasmuch as it was only 
five miles distant, whereas the Roxborough was situated three 
times as far off? But there is no title of record from him to 
any one. It is more than likely that Mark Bird built this 
furnace after his father’s death, say about 1765. He was 
then twenty-six years old. He held it for twenty years. 
The first mention of it is made in a mortgage, dated in 1772, 
made by him to his sister Mary and brothers William and 
James to secure the payment of certain trust moneys. Becom- 
ing subsequently embarrassed, he, in 1785, was first com- 
pelled to borrow money (200,000 Spanish Milled Dollars) 
from John Nixon, a merchant, of Philadelphia, on a mort- 
gage, in which (among other properties) he described the 
“ Birdsborough” ironworks and 8000 acres of land, which 
included the Hopewell furnace property; and then, finding 
himself insolvent, he, in 1786, transferred the property to 
Nixon, in trust to sell, and satisfy debts, ete. Nixon accord- 
ingly exposed it to public sale, and in 1788 transferred one- 
third to Cadwallader Morris, and two-thirds to James Old, 
both iron-masters. At this time the furnace lands comprised 
altogether 5163 acres. In 1790 Cadwallader Morris sold his 
one-third of the premises to Benjamin Morris; and in 1791 
James Old sold his two-thirds to the same person. In 1793 
Benjamin Morris resold the entire furnace property to James 
Old. After the lapse of seven years, Old became embarrassed 
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and was forced to yield up his title through the law and the 
sheriff to his creditor Benjamin Morris, who bought it at 
the sale. This was in 1800. In August, 1800, Morris sold 
it to Daniel Buckley, of Lancaster County, Thomas Brooke, 
of Montgomery County, and Matthew Brooke, Jr., of Berks 
County, for £10,000. The furnace was rebuilt in this year. 
The Brookes subsequently sold out their interests, and Dr. 
Charles Clingan acquired an interest in it. Edward §. 
Buckley is now a joint owner with the estate of Dr. Clingan. 
Charcoal has been used from the beginning till now. It may 
be the oldest furnace in the county now in existence. The 
“Oley” was built about the same time. The “ Hopewell” has 
been in the Buckley family over eighty years. The “Joanna” 
has been in the Smith family nearly ninety years. 


OLEY FURNACE. 


The Oley furnace is situated on the Furnace Creek, a branch 
of the Little Manatawny, in Oley Township, a short distance 
north of Friedensburg, and near the line between Oley and 
Ruscombmanor Townships. It was built most probably by 
Dietrich Welcker, an iron-master of Skippack, between 1758 
and 1768, say about 1765; and it is possible that William 
Mayberry was a joint owner with him in the beginning. In 
1768 the furnace was certainly in existence and in active 
operation, for Welcker then borrowed £100 from John 
Lesher, an iron-master of Oley, and executed a mortgage to 
him, in which the furnace is mentioned and five tracts of 
land, together 558 as. 110 ps. He had borrowed money from 
others, who sent the sheriff after him. Subsequently Daniel 
Udree came to own this furnace, and carried it on in connec- 
tion with the “Rockland Forges,” situated several miles to 
the northeast, till his death in 1828. It is now, and has been 
for years, owned by the “Clymer Iron Co.” A plate, with 
an inscription, “1770,” is built in the stack of the furnace; 
but this must certainly relate to some other fact than the 
date of the beginning of the furnace. An ore bank is near 
by. But iron ore was also supplied in its early operation 
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from the Moselem mine, in Richmond Township, distant 
about eight miles to the northwest. 


BERKSHIRE FURNACE. 


The Berkshire furnace was situated on a branch of Spring 
Creek, in Lower Heidelberg Township, about two miles 
southwest of Wernersville. It was erected by William Bird 
about 1760. It was part of his estate at the time of his 
death in 1762. The name first given to it was Roxborough. 
It is not known when the name was changed to Berkshire. 
About 1790 George Ege purchased the furnace property and 
carried it on for several years, when he abandoned it, doubt- 
less owing to scarcity of water. During the Revolution 
cannon balls were manufactured at this furnace. Ege carried 
it on under a lease with the widow of Wm. Bird—intermar- 
ried with John Patton—from 1774. She owned it from 1764 
to1790. Mr. Ege rendered an account to the “ United States” 
April 3, 1783, in which it appears that he furnished the 
Government November 14, 1780, with the following shells 
and shot, altogether of the value of £2894 11s. 6d.: 


Shells: 867, 10 in.; 714, 8 in. 
Shot: 843, 24 pd.; 2137, 18 pd.; 289, 12 pd. 


Poot Foraes. 


Pool forge was situated on the Manatawny Creek, a short 
distance below the point where the Ironstone flows into it; 
and another of the same name on the Manatawny, several 
miles below. The latter is supposed to have been the first 
of the two, and erected in the year 1717. This would bea 
few years before the time generally allowed as the date of 
the erection of the Colebrookdale furnace. It is believed 
that the remarks of Jonathan Dickinson, in a letter written 
in 1717, related to this forge. He said: “This last summer 
one Thomas Rutter, a smith, who lived not far from Ger- 
mantown, hath removed farther up in the country, and of 
his own strength hath set upon making iron. Such it proves 
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to be, as is highly set by by all the smiths here; who say 
that the best of Sweed’s iron doth not exceed it. And we 
have accounts of others that are going on with iron works.” 
It is not known when the former forge began. Thomas 
Rutter was interested in one, or perhaps both, of these forges. 
A forge is mentioned in his last will, dated in 1728, in which 
he disposes of two one-third interests. In 1731 a “ Pool 
Forge” was owned in one-sixteenth parts, as follows: 


Anthony Morris. - 2—16 | Nathaniel French . 1—16 
Alexander Wooddross 2—16 | George Miffiin . . 1—16 
Samuel Preston . . 116 | Thomas Potts } 116 
William Attwood . 1—16 George Boon 

John Leacock . - 1—16 | Rutter’s Estate . - 6—16 


The subsequent history of this forge is unknown. It is 
possible that Pine forge was built in 1740, near by to take 
its place in the manufacture of blooms. 


Pine Fores. 


The Pine forge was erected in 1740, by Thomas Potts. It 
was situated on Manatawny Creek, in Douglass Township, 
very near the line of Amity. One of the “ Pool” forges was 
situated a short distance above and the other some distance 
below. His son, John Potts, succeeded him. After the 
forge had been carried on for some years by him, it was 
sold in 1769 to David Potts, Jr. In 1783 David Rutter 
bought it at public sale, and he carried it on till his death 
in 1815, when his son John became the owner of the prop- 
erty. Subsequently Joseph Bailey came to own the works, 
and in 1845 he converted the forge into a rolling-mill. 
There was a “Little Pine” forge not far distant, but its 
locality and history have not been ascertained. 


Hay-Creek Furoe. 


William Bird obtained land along Hay Creek, in the 
eastern extremity of Robeson Township, in 1739, the patent 
therefor having been taken out three years before by Francis 
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Hughes. In the following year he began the iron business 
in this locality by the erection of a forge on Hay Creek, 
about a half-mile above the Schuylkill. He then took up 
additional tracts of land by warrant and survey, and by 1756 
he had secured about three thousand acres. This forge was 
carried on by him till his death in 1762. Subsequently his 
widow owned it for some years. His son, Mark Bird, 
carried on business here until he failed in 1788 and was sold 
out by the sheriff. At this time it is supposed that Mark 
Bird had about 8000 acres of land in connection with his 
iron industries. 

In 1764 the iron works here comprised three forges, corn 
(grist) mill, saw mill, and about 2400 acres of land. 

The pig iron was probably obtained at Colebrookdale fur- 
nace, distant about ten miles, for about twenty-five years till 
the erection of Hopewell furnace, five miles distant to the 
south. 

Mr. Bird laid out a town below the forge towards the 
river, it is believed about 1750, and called it Birdsboro. In 
1751 he erected within the limits of the town plan a fine two 
story cut-stone mansion house. This building is still stand- 
ing, and is now the “ Birdsboro House.” 

At the sheriff’s sale in 1788 the forge property was pur- 
chased by Cadwallader Morris, James Wilson, and others, of 
Philadelphia; and in 1796 John Louis Barde became the 
owner. Matthew Brooke married a daughter of Barde, and 
subsequently purchased the property. It has since remained 
in the Brooke family. Edward Brooke and George Brooke, 
brothers, began business here in 1837. The iron works 
then comprised two forges, with a capacity of two hundred 
tons of bar iron per annum. In 1846 they erected a charcoal 
furnace called “ Hampton ;” in 1848 a rolling mill and nail 
factory ; in 1851 an anthracite furnace, and some years after- 
ward two additional furnaces. Their total annual capacity 
is about 38,000 tons of pig iron and 175,000 kegs of nails. 
After the death of Edward Brooke in 1878 “The Brooke 
Iron Co.” was instituted, and this company is now carrying 
on the business. The iron industry at Birdsboro, which, in 
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the course of one hundred and forty years, has been so admir- 
ably developed out of the “ Hay-Creek Forge” of William 
Bird, was in 1878 the largest and richest personal enterprise 
in this section of the State. 


Oxry Fores. 


The Oley forge was situated on the Manatawny Creek, 
about ten miles from its confluence with the Schuylkill, and 
about a half-mile south of the “Oley Churches.” It con- 
tinued in active operation for one hundred and twenty years. 

In 1744 John Ross, gentleman, of Philadelphia, and John 
Yoder and John Lesher, of Oley, entered into a joint part- 
nership for erecting a forge for manufacturing pig metal into 
bariron. They then purchased from Sebastian Graeff & tract 
of one hundred and ninety-seven acres of land, situated in 
Oley Township, on the Manatawny Creek, adjoining lands of 
Robert Stapleton and John Yoder, and the “Great Road” 
leading to Philadelphia; and thereon erected a forge, con- 
structed a water pond, water courses, and the necessary 
buildings, and supplied the utensils for the business of mak- 
ing bar iron; and they also purchased warrants for taking 
up land on the hills adjacent to the forge in order to supply 
it with charcoal. In 1750 John Yoder sold to John Lesher 
his one-third interest “ of said tract and of the forge, working 
gears, tools, implements, dams, etc.” Lesher and Ross held 
their respective interests in the forge till Ross’s death. In 
the settlement of the partnership affairs litigation arose 
between Lesher and the Ross estate. This was being con- 
ducted in 1784, when Lesher sold his two-thirds to his son 
Jacob Lesher, an iron-master, and his sons-in-law, John 
Potts, a miller, and Jacob Morgan, a merchant. In 1794 
Frederick Spang, an iron-master of Oley, obtained an interest 
in this forge property, and some years afterward secured all 
the interests. He, and, after his decease, his son Jacob, and 
grandson of the same name, carried on the iron business here 
for seventy years, until the close of the Rebellion. During 
this long interval, especially for fifty years, the forge was 
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known as the “Spang Forge.’ It was abandoned about 1870. 
Nothing is left to mark the spot, excepting the dam. In 
the transfer by Lesher to his son and sons-in-law, in 1784, 
mention is made of a furnace. It was situated in District 
Township, near the head waters of Pine Creek, a tributary 
of Manatawny. The Oley furnace was then in operation seve- 
ral miles to the northwest. Lesher loaned money on it in 
1768, and between that time and 1784 he may have come 
to own it. But the titles of record do not disclose the fact. 


Sprine Forages. 


A Spring forge was at one time in existence, on the Mana- 
tawny, not far from “Pool Forge.” It was owned by 
Anthony Morris, and in operation in 1729. Pig metal was 
supplied from Colebrookdale furnace. No definite infor- 
mation in relation to it has as yet been developed. 

Another Spring forge was situated on Pine Creek, a branch 
of the Manatawny, in District (now Pike) Township, about 
four miles north of the “ Oley Churches.” Its early history 
is involved in obscurity. In 1760 Rebecca Potts purchased 
at sheriff's sale a one-sixth interest in it. She died possessed 
of this interest, and in 1773 her executor sold it and a like 
interest in six tracts of land, together containing eight hun- 
dred and thirty-eight acres, to John Old, an iron-master, 
resident in District Township. Old subsequently obtained 
an increased interest in this industry, and in 1778 sold seven- 
teen twenty-sevenuths parts to Mark Bird. During its later 
history it was owned successively by William Schall, Jacob 
Deysher, and Francis R. Heilig. It was abandoned by 
Heilig about 1865. 

A third Spring forge was erected by John Schenkel Ber- 
tolet about 1812. It was situated on the Manatawny Creek, 
in the southern extremity of Earl Township, near the line of 
Amity. He carried it on till his death in 1828. Then his 
son, Dr. David K. Bertolette, took the forge property under 
his last will, and continued operations till 1840. Subse- 
quently it passed through various hands, and was finally 
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abandoned about 1860. It is possible that the forge first 
mentioned of this name was situated here or near by. But 
it (the first) may have been the second mentioned. And this 
is probable, for it existed before 1760, it occupied a superior 
site, ore was not far distant, and wood was abuudaut iu the 
immediate vicinity. 


Mount PLEASANT Forae. 


A forge (it is believed) was connected with the Mount 
Pleasant furnace ; but there is no definite knowledge con- 
cerning its early history. It stood on the West Branch of 
the Perkiomen, about a mile above the furnace. If it was 
not erected and carried on by the Potts family, it is probable 
that it was by either Nicholas Hunter or his son-in-law, John 
Fisher, about fifty or sixty years afterward. Mr. Fisher, it 
is certain, carried it on for a number of years till his decease 
in 1828, when his estate continued operations for over 
twenty years, latterly by a son, J. N. H. Fisher, and son-in- 
law, Abraham B. Bechtel. On the 25th March, 1854, it was 
sold to Samuel W. Weiss, and then operated by him till the 
close of the Rebellion. The dam was washed away by a 
freshet several years ago. The “ Dale Iron Works” were 
situated a mile above it on the same stream. 


GIBRALTAR ForGeE. 


Mark Bird, it is supposed, in connection with his other 
enterprises, began a forge on the Allegheny Creek, about a 
mile from the Schuylkill, in Robeson Township, and named 
it “Gibraltar.” The year of its erection is not known, 
though it is supposed about 1770; nor its subsequent history 
for many years. But this supposition is questionable. 

It is more than probable that this industry was founded 
by Thomas Bull, John Smith, and Thomas May about the 
time that they erected the Joanna furnace, about six miles 
to the south in the same township. They were interested 
then in “Dale Furnace,” and probably prepared the way 
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for selling it by first erecting the “ Gibraltar” forge which 
yas to be used in connection with the Joanna furnace. 

In 1827 the estate of Thomas May owned it. In 1828 
his two sons Newton and Addison, by their guardians, sold 
it and 444 acres of land to Simon Seyfert and John Schwartz, 
for $6500. These two iron-masters then operated it in con- 
nection with the “ Mt. Penn” furnace several miles to the 
west, on “Flying-Hill” Creek. In 1835 they dissolved 
partnership, Schwartz taking the furnace, and Seyfert the 
forge. Subsequently the forge property was transferred to 
Seyfert, McManus & Co. 


CHARMING ForGE. 


The Charming forge is situated on the southeastern border 
of Tulpehocken Township, on the Tulpehocken Creek, seve- 
ral miles north of Womelsdorf. It was erected by John 
George Nikoll, a hammersmith, and Michael Miller, in 
1749. Then, in pursuance of an agreement entered into 
shortly before, they, “at their joint expense, erected an Iron 
work or Forge and Dam, and dug a Race or water course 
and made other great improvements for the commencing of 
forging and the manufacturing of iron.” After passing 
through several parties Henry William Stiegel was the 
owner in 1763. It was then known as the “ Tulpehocken” 
forge. Then he sold an undivided half part of the forge 
property and of 859 acres of land to Charles Stedman and 
Alexander Stedman, merchants, of Philadelphia. By 1770 
the quantity of land used in connection with the forge had 
increased beyond 3700 acres. In this year Charles Stedman 
bought his brother’s interest in the forge property at sherift’s 
sale. In the sheriff’s deed-poll to him the forge is called for 
the first time, in the title, “Charming Forge.” It had been 
so known and commonly called for some years previously. 
Its name arose from the picturesqye, charming locality. In 
1773 the sheriff of the county sold Stiegel’s undivided half 
interest in the forge property (then comprising 1291 acres) to 
Paul Zensinger, merchant, of Lancaster, for £1660. Zensin- 
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ger, on the same day that he obtained the sheriff’s deed-poll 
for the property, (9 February, 1774,) conveyed his interest to 
George Ege, iron-master, of York County, for £838 14s. 9d. 
Nine years afterward Ege bought Stedman’s interest in 
the property for £1563 13s. 6d. From this time onward for 
nearly fifty years Mr. Ege was very prominently identified 
with the industrial life of Berks County. From 1791 to 1818 
he was an associate judge. In 1804 he built and operated 
the “ Schuylkill Forge,” which was situated on the Little 
Schuylkill (Tamaqua Creek) a short distance north of Port 
Clinton. At this time he was doubtless the largest land 
holder in the county. Tlis possessions then were: Charm- 
ing Forge, with 4000 acres; Reading Furnace, with 6000 
acres; Schuylkill Forge, with 6000 acres; also four large 
and valuable farms, situated in Heidelberg and Tulpe- 
hocken Townships, comprising together nearly a thousand 
acres, and known in the vicinity as the “Spring,” “ Sheaff,” 
“ Leiss,” and “ Richard” farms. In 1824 he was forced to 
make an assignment. His debts and expenses exceeded 
$300,000. But his estate proved entirely solvent. Through 
the prudent management of his estate, for a period covering 
fifteen years, by his acting assignee, Andrew Taylor, all the 
debts were satisfied, and a balance was left for distribution 
to his heirs. He died in December, 1830. 

This forge property then passed through a number of par- 
ties until 1855, when it became vested in Andrew Taylor and 
his two sons, William and B. Franklin. In 1866 Mr. Taylor 
died, and his interest passed to the sons named by devise. 
They have since held and operated the forge. They own in 
connection with the forge about 3600 acres of land. Five- 
sixths of this large quantity lie in the Blue Mountain range. 
The land extends from “ Round-Head” eastwardly, in an un- 
broken tract for seven miles. 

In 1777 Ege improved the property at the forge by the 
erection of a large, commodious, and conveniently arranged 
cut-stone, two-story mansion house. It is still standing, in 
fine order. 

About this time he hired from the Government thirty-four 
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Hessian prisoners, for the purpose of cutting a channel from 
twelve to fifteen feet deep, and two hundred and fifty feet 
long, through a bed of limestone in order to supply with 
water-power a “slitting mill” which he had erected. The 
channel is still used. November 5, 1782, he allowed the 
United States Government £1020 for their services. 

In 1780 he owned ten slaves, seven males and three females; 
certified of record.in the prothonotary’s office of the county. 


OTHER FURNACES AND FORGES. 


Furnaces and forges were erected in different parts of the 
county during or subsequent to the Revolution and before 
1800. Among them there were the following: 

Furnaces: Union, District, Sally-Ann, Joanna, Dale, Mary-Ann, Reading, 
and Greenwood. 

Forges: Brobst’s, Rockland, Burkhart’s, Dale, and District. 


Union FURNACE. 


The Union furnace is mentioned in connection with the 
Union or “ Brobst’s Forges.” 


District FURNACE. 


The District furnace was situated on Pine Creek, in District 
Township, about a mile from the line of Pike Township. 
The time of its erection is not known, nor the builder, 
though it has been asserted that Jacob Lesher erected it 
previous to 1797. It was owned by John Lesher, father 
of Jacob, previous to 1784. He may have erected it about 
the time of the erection of the Oley forge. This is pos- 
sible, even probable. The distance between the two in- 
dustries was about six miles. The pig metal was obtained 
from some furnace. He was a man of wealth, energy, 
and enterprise; and it is more than likely that he supplied 
his own pig metal rather than purchase it at the Colebrook- 
dale and Mt. Pleasant furnaces, (which were situated across 
the “Oley Hills,” and distant from eight to ten miles,) and 
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haul it over rough and steep roads. In 1791 he conveyed it 
to his son Jacob, “ out of love and affection,” together with 
a grist-mill, saw-mill, and three tracts of land. The “furnace 
tract” in District comprised 1582 acres, 104 perches. The 
other tracts were in Earl, and contained 213 acres, 60 perches. 
Its subsequent history is not known. _On a county map of 
1820 it is marked as “ Lesher’s furnace.” It is supposed to 
have been abandoned about 1797 by Jacob Lesher, because 
he could not satisfactorily work up the primitive rock ore of 
that vicinity. (By a deed of record dated in 1793 it would 
appear that John Lesher sold one-third of this furnace to 
John Teysher; it having been called “German” or District 
furnace.) 


SALLY-ANN FuRNACE. 


The Sally-Ann furnace was erected, it is supposed, by 
Valentine Eckert, an iron-master, about 1791. It is situated 
on the Sacony Creek, in the northern section of Rockland 
Township. This supposition is, however, doubtful, if not 
erroneous. Previous to 1811 Abraham Biever, a farmer, 
owned the tract of 94 acres upon which the furnace stands. 
In the year named he sold this tract to Nicholas Hunter, an 
iron-master. There was no furnace on then. It is, therefore, 
probable that Mr. Hunter erected this furnace soon after the 
purchase of the land. Subsequently he transferred the fur- 
nace and lands to his son Jacob V. R. Hunter; whose estate 
still holds it. Active operations were discontinued about 
1869. It was leased in 1879, but work was carried on for 
only a year. 


JOANNA FURNACE. 


The Joanna furnace was erected in 1792, by Potts and 
Rutter, and named after a daughter of the former. It is 
situated on Hay Creek, in Robeson Township, near the line of 
Cernarvon. In 1796 it was purchased by Thomas Bull, John 
Smith, and Thomas May. Subsequently Levi B. Smith, son 
of John Smith, became the owner, and operated it till his 
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decease in 1876, when it passed to his son, L. Heber Smith, 
who is the present owner. Near 6000 acres of land are con- 
nected with the furnace, lying together in a great, irregular 
tract, and situated in Robeson, Cernarvon, and Brecknock 
Townships. The furnace was rebuilt in 1847. It is run by 
water and steam power. 


DALE FURNACE. 


The Dale furnace was situated on the West Branch of the 
Perkiomen Creek, two miles above the Mt. Pleasant furnace. 
It was erected about 1791, by Thomas Potts, Joseph Potts, 
Jr., and John Smith, iron-masters. In the year named they 
purchased from Lewis Walker a tract of 150 acres in Here- 
ford Township, (but since 1839 in Washington,) and doubt- 
less immediately proceeded to erect thereon a furnace. In 
1793 it was certainly in existence, for then Joseph Potts, Jr., 
sold his one-third interest to Robert E. Hobart. In 1811 it 
was owned by Thomas Bull, Robert May, John Smith, and 
John Thompson, iron-masters. About this time, proba- 
bly soon afterward, a forge was erected near by. Then this 
enterprise took the name of “ Dale Iron Works.” In 1819 
these works were in active operation. The furnace was aban- 
doned about 1821. In 1822 they were owned by Dr. Jacob 
Loeser. In 1826 they were purchased by George Schall and 
David Schall for $11,900, comprising a forge, a large dam 
covering fourteen acres, a fine commodious stone mansion 
and tenant houses, and other buildings and over six hundred 
acres of land. Subsequently David Schall became the sole 
owner of the works and operated them till 1868, when he 
abandoned the manufacturing business. 


Mary-Ann FouRNACE. 


The Mary-Ann furnace was situated in Longswamp Town- 
ship, on the headwaters of the Little Lehigh. It was erected 
before 1797, possibly about 1789, by Jacob Lesher, and car- 
ried on by him actively till 1808. He then sold it to his son- 
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in-law, Reuben Trexler. It was operated by Mr. Trexler till 
1837, when he transferred it to his son Horatio, who carried 
on work till a suspension of business there was forced in 1869 
by the scarcity of wood, high price of labor, and the increased 
demand and cost of the Longswamp ore, superinduced by 
the introduction of the East Penn Railroad through the 
East Penn Valley from Reading to Allentown. The railway, 
instead of benefiting the “ Mary-Ann,” as it had been 
argued and hoped that the result would be, actually robbed 
her of glorious and profitable activity, and transferred the 
life of industry into the Lehigh Valley. 

The first “stone coal” stoves, manufactured in Pennsy!- 
vania, were made at this furnace by Reuben Trexler. They 
were called the “ Lehigh Coal Stove.” The plates of these 
stoves were first made in the open sand about 1820; subse- 
quently flasks were introduced. They were made here till 
1857, but the development of foundries for this purpose 
caused the discontinuance of this branch of industry. 


READING FURNACE. 


Upon the abandonment of the “ Berkshire” furnace by 
George Eye, he, in the same year, 1794, erected a furnace 
several miles to the west, on Spring Creek in Heidelberg 
Township, and carried it on successfully till his assignment 
for the benefit of creditors in 1824. In 1807 he improved 
the property by the erection of a mansion house (similar to 
the one occupied by him at Charming forge) for the manager 
of the furnace, Andrew Taylor. It subsequently became 
vested in Robeson & Brooke, who abandoned it about 1850. 
They improved the property by the erection of an anthracite 
furnace in 1845, and another in 1858. It was then purchased 
by White, Ferguson & Co. 


GREENWOOD FURNACE. 


In 1796 Lewis Reese and Isaac Thomas erected a furnace 
near Schuylkill Gap, on the north side of Sharp Mountain, 
and carried on the manufacture of iron till 1806. They then 
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sold it to John Pott, of District Township, in Berks County. 
In 1807 Pott tore it down and erected in its stead another 
furnace which he named “ Greenwood.” 

Near the mouth of the Little Schuylkill, a short distance 
above Port Clinton, George Ege, it is said, erected the 
“ Schuylkill” furnace about 1804. 

These two furnaces are also mentioned in this narrative 
because they were included in the territory of Berks 
County, beyond Blue Mountain, till 1811, when Schuylkill 
County was erected. 


Brosst’s ForGEs. 


In Albany Township, in the northern section of Berks 
County, on a branch of Maiden Creek, called Pine Creek, 
there were two forges and a furnace. It is not definitely 
known when or by whom they were erected. In 1780, 
Arnold Billig sold to Michael Brobst two tracts of land in 
this township, one of 115 acres, and the other of 15 acres, 
with the buildings, improvements, etc., for the sum of eleven 
thousand pounds. No iron works are mentioned, as they 
generally are in deeds conveying property including such 
important improvements. But why should Brobst pay such 
a large consideration for 130 acres of land if there had not 
been erected thereon valuable improvements, such as iron 
works? Accordingly, it may be inferred that there were 
iron works in this township then. Billig, however, is not 
described as an iron-master, nor Brobst. But Brobst was 
subsequently engaged in the manufacture of iron in this 
locality with his brother, John Brobst; and in 1818 they 
were sold out by the sheriff, the properties sold comprising 
one furnace, two forges, and 3646 acres of land. These iron 
works were subsequently known by the name of “ Union,” 
and operated for a number of years by George Reagan. 


RockLanpD ForGEs. 


The Rockland forges were situated in the southern section 
of Rockland Township, on Beaver Creek, a tributary of 
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Manatawny. One of the forges was erected by John 
Truckenmiller, an iron-master of Richmond Township, in 
the year 1783; and shortly afterward he erected a second 
forge about one-fourth of a mile farther up the creek. In 
1788 he was sold out by the sheriff of the county, and 
Richard Lewis, an iron-master of Robeson Township, bought 
the forges. ‘Ten years afterward, in 1798, he sold them to 
Daniel Udree, who operated them till his decease in 1828. - 
They, in connection with a very large estate, then passed to 
his son-in-law, J. Udree Schneider, and were operated by him 
also till his death in 1834. Subsequently the Udree estate 
became involved by its management, and in 1841 these 
forges were again put under the hammer by the sheriff and 
sold. After passing through several hands, they were finally 
abandoned about 1850. A third forge stood on the same 
creek a short distance above these forges. It was erected 
about 1830 by Daniel Oyster, and operated ten years. Its 
site was just above the “ Rohrbach Mill.” 


BurkKuHART’s ForGE. 


The Burkhart’s forge was situated in Alsace Township, on 
Antietem Creek, about one hundred and fifty yards north of 
the “Stony-Creek Mill.” It was erected by Philip Seidel, 
an iron-master, resident in this township about 1792. He, 
in 1791, had purchased tract No. 82 of *“ Penn’s Manor,” 
containing 15 as. 118 ps. By the record it would appear 
that he erected forges on this tract. On the 12th of March, 
1796, he sold these forges to Samuel Burkhart, of Bern 
Township. Burkhart operated them—at least one of them 
—subsequently for a number of years. In 1830 one forge 
was operated by Burkhart & Keen. It was known as the 
“Green Tree,” having taken its name from the evergreen 
trees on the steep hillsides in the vicinity. It was abandoned 
about 1850. - 


DAE Forae. 


The Dale forge is mentioned in connection with the fur- 
nace of same name constituting “ Dale Iron Works.” 
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District Forer 


The District forges comprised two forges situated on Pine 
Creek, in District Township. The first of these forges was 
erected about 1793, by Jacob Lesher. About fifteen years 
afterward he conveyed it to his son-i1-law, Reuben Trexler, 
who carried it on till about 1830, when he demolished it, 
and erected in its stead a large stone grist-mill. Another 
was built by Jacob Lesher a half mile farther up the stream 
about the year 1812. He built it for his son-in-law, Samuel 
Sands. It was discontinued several years afterward. <A 
third was built (it is supposed) by Jacob Else about the same 
time lower down the stream, in what is now Pike Township. 
Subsequently it was operated by William Schall, Jacob 
Deysher, and Francis Heilig. This supposition must be 
erroneous. This forge was known in the vicinity as the 
“Pott Forge,” formerly the “Spring Forge” hereinbefore 
mentioned. A fourth forge was erected by Reuben Trexler, 
in 1828, a half mile distant to the north. He carried it on 
till 1846, when he sold it to his son, Horatio Trexler. This 
also subsequently became vested in Francis Heilig. He 
operated both for some years, till about 1865, when he 
gradually discontinued active operation, and finally aban- 
doned them. They were latterly known as “ Heilig’s 


Forges.” 
SPEED-WELL Forae. 


The Speed-well forge was erected, it is supposed, by Philip 
Seidel, about 1800. In 1815 it was purchased by Nicholas 
Yocum, who operated it for some years. It was situated in 
Cumru Township, on Angelica Creek, about five miles south 
of Reading. Speed-well, No. 2, was built by Mr. Yocum, in 
1835. Moses and Daniel Yocum, his sons, then operated 
them separately till about 1870, when they were abandoned. 


REcENT Inpustki ES. 


Among the more recent furnaces and forges in the county, 
there were the following, the date after the name indicating 
the year of erection: 
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Furnaces. 

Windsor . , , Reading (Seyfert, Mc- 
Hamburg . , . Manus & Co.) . . 1853 
Moselem ‘ . 1823 second stack - 1873 
Mount Penn ‘ - 1825 Temple ° , - 1867 
Earl . ° ‘ - 1835 Keystone . ° - 1869 
Mount Laurel . - 1836 second stack . - 1872 
Henry Clay ‘ - 1844 | Topton ‘ ‘ - 1873 

second stack . . 1854 East Penn (2 stacks) . 1874 
Monocacy . , - 1852 Kutztown . ‘ - 1875 
Leesport . : - 1853 Bechtelsville . - 1875 
Maiden Creek . . 1854 | 

Forges. 

Do-Well  . . . 1825 | Exeter ; ‘ . 1836 
Moyer’s. ‘ . 1825 Mount Airy ° . 1840 
Moselem ‘ . 1825 Seidel’s ‘ ‘ . 1853 
Sixpenny . ‘ » 1825 | Keystone. ° - 1854 
North Kill . ; . 1830 | Reading. . - 1857 
Bloom . . ; - 1830 Douglassville . - 1878 


Tron-MASTERS. 


The iron-masters of the county comprise many men distin- 
guished for their energy, enterprise, success, and wealth. 
They extend through the history of the county from its ear- 
liest settlements till now. A great proportion of the material 
prosperity and enrichment of the county has been contributed 
by them. They have, toa great degree, influenced its social, 
political, and industrial welfare. In the settlement and 
development of its several sections, south, east, west, and 
north, they have been pioneers. Though their great and in- 
fluential industry does not antedate agriculture in the affairs 
of the county, it has, nevertheless, been a traveling compan- 
ion; and, like agriculture, it has been transmitted from 
grandfather to son and grandson. Their names reveal the 
fact that the great majority of them have been Germans or 


of German origin. 
In the year 1806 Berks County was distinguished for its 
numerous manufacturing establishments, its trade and enter- 
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prise. The following iron industries were then in opera- 
tion: 


Tilt hammers . . - 9 | Furnaces. : ‘ : - 
Slitting-mill : ‘ . - | Fee . ‘ : - 20 


Other industries of the county: 


Powder-mills . é . 4 ) Distilleries . F - 212 
Fulling-mills . ‘ ~ | Grist-mills 155 
Hemp-mills . R . 2 | Tanneries ‘ ‘ « <3 
Paper-mills . ‘ - 10 Oil-mills ‘ ‘ ae 
Saw-mills , ; . 235 | Hat factories (Reading) 40 


(These were reported by assessors and published in the 
Reading Adler in 1807.) 

The county at that time was evidently a great industrial 
centre. In the manufacture of iron alone it contained thirty- 
eight establishments. In 1830 there were eleven furnaces 
and twenty-four forges; in 1850, thirteen furnaces and 
twenty-three forges; and in 1876, twenty-seven furnaces, but 
only four forges. The great decrease of forges is accounted 
for by the introduction of rolling-mills, of which there were 
ten in the year last named. Water-power was apparently 
supplanted by the introduction of steam-power. And instead 
of being located in many places throughout the county, as 
theretofore through a period of one hundred years, they were 
concentrated in several places. 

The only industries of those named which were begun 
before 1800, now still in operation, are the following: 


Furnaces: Oley, Hopewell, and Joanna. 
Forges: Charming and Gibraltar. 


The two following tables were arranged by Daniel M. Keim, 
to show the furnaces and forges in operation in Berks County 
for the years 1828, 1829, and 1830, the number of hands em- 
ployed, the amount of production, etc., and published in the 
Berks and Schuylkill Journal, trom which they were copied : 


* 
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The following statement shows the number of iron-works 
in Berks and adjoining counties for the years 1850 and 1876 
respectively : 








FURNACES. | ForGES. | MILLS 
1850 | 1876 1850. | 1876. | 1850 1876. 
—e . « « « | eee. SS 4 5 | 10 
sucks a. 2) @ SS 0; 1 
Chester . .) @-)) Se Se eae 8 ee 
Dauphin 6 12 BaLta cS | 
Delaware 0 0 eS i # } ti} 8 
Lancaster 16 15 2 i = oer 
Lebanon ‘ a . ‘ 6 10 3 3 0 2 
Lehigh . ‘ ‘ é ‘ 9 28 0}; Oo 0 3 
Montgomery . ° ‘ 7 15 2 0 4 9 
Philadelphia . . ° oe l 3 0 8 14 
Schuylkill . ‘ ° | 8 9 6 1 1 6 
68 122 57 17 36 | 67 
Total of State ; -| 298 | 279 127 39 | %9 156 
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THE FIRST TAX LIST FOR PHILADELPHIA COUNTY. 
A. D. 1693. 


Intropuctory Nore sy WILLIAM Brooke Raw .e. 


In the 59th Chapter of “The Great Law,” passed at Upland in 1682, it 
had been provided that no money or goods should be raised upon or paid by 
any of the people of the province by way of a public tax, but by a law for 
that purpose made by the Governor and freemen thereof, and that no tax at 
any time should continue any longer than the space of one whole year. This 
law was substantially re-enacted, and approved by the Governor, Benjamin 
Fletcher, June lst, 1693, and forms the 37th section of the law known as the 
“ Bill of Right.” 

Previously to this, however, owing to great miscarriages, as it was alleged, 
in the Government of the Province, and the absence of the Proprietor, by 
reason of which it had fallen into disorder and confusion, Penn, in the year 
1692, had been deprived of his Government by King William and Queen 
Mary, and a commission had been granted by them to Benjamin Fletcher, 
Governor of New York, to take Pennsylvania also under his government. 
He arrived in Philadelphia on April 26, 1693. After some opposition an 
Assembly was chosen in answer to his call, and a letter from Queen Mary 
to him was read, in which was embodied the chief business which he had to 
present for its action. ‘his letter represented that great expense had been 
entailed upon the province of New York in the defence of its frontiers against 
the French, and called upon the several colonies to assist New York in resist 
ing the attempts of the French and Indians. The Governor also, in his address 
to the Assembly, called its attention to the necessity of providing a general 
revenue for the support of the government. This, in fact, was the Governor’s 
main object in calling the Assembly. But the great discontent amang the 
people, caused by the abrogation by the King and Queen in council of 
various laws passed by the Assembly, showed itself in the many obstacles 
thrown in the way of the adoption of the Bill of Supply. Advantage was 
taken of the Governor's earnest desire that the bill should pass to procure 
the confirmation of existing laws, or the re-enactment of new ones of like 
import. These were embodied in the Petition of Right, and with the Bill of 
Supply and twenty-nine other new bills were finally passed into laws. 

On the 18th of 3d mo. (May), 1693, the second day after the reading to 
Assembly of the Queen’s letter, a Committee of Eleven was appointed to 
consider the part of the Governor’s speech relating to the support of the 
Government and Fortification of the Province, eté, the sum needed, and how 
it could be raised. On the 19th the Committee reported that there was an 
absolute necessity of raising money to support the Government, and sug- 
gested a mode of doing so. On the 26th the report was considered, and it 
was resolved that a penny per pound of all the real and personal estates 
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within this Province and: Territories, with respect had to the moderate 
assessment of all uncultivated and unprofitable land, and six shillings per 
head, should be assessed toward the support of Government. A motion 
that part of the money to be raised be appropriated for the use of the two 
late Governors was negatived; and it was voted that all counties should 
defray their respective coynty charges, and that the same be levied or taxed 
proportionably. David Lloyd, James Fox, Samuel Richardson, ‘Thomas 
Pemberton, and Edward Blake were accordingly appointed a Committee to 
draw the bill. 

The bill was presented on May (3d mo.) 30th, read the first time and 
passed, and on the following day it passed second reading. On June Ist it 
passed third reading, and was sent to the Governor, who gave it his assent 
on the same day. 

This Act, which was the first in the history of the Province authorizing 
a general tax to be assessed for public purposes, was entitled “An act for 
granting to King William and Queen Mary the rate of one penny per pound 
upon the clear value of all real and personal estates, and six shillings per head 
upon such as are not otherwise rated by this Act, to be employed by the 
Governor of this province of Pernsylvania and territories thereof for the 
time being towards the support of this government.” 

The Preamble to the Act sets forth that “ since it hath pleased the King 
and Queen to take the government of this Province and country into their 
own hands, and supply the absence of our Proprietor by so worthy a person 
who gives us such great assurances of his good desires to preserve and con- 
firm us in our rights and liberties, We, ... the General Assembly, ... do 
humbly present the said King and Queen with the free gift of the rates and 
assessments hereinafter mentioned, which we desire they will please to accept 
of as a testimony of our dutiful affections towards them, and we do likewise 
desire that the King and Queen would be pleased to give and allow one-half 
thereof unto Benjamin Fletcher, Captain General and Governor in Chief in 
and over this Province and country.” 

It was therefore enacted “That all and every person and persons within 
this government having any personal estates either in their possession or in 
the possession of others in trust for them, other and besides the household 
goods and implements they use, and such sums of money as they really owe 
or ought to pay, shall yield and pay to the use aforesaid after the rate of one 
penny per pound; and to the end that this tax may be laid with such equality 
and indifference as may be, upon all lands within this government, and that 
& due regard may be had to the many tracts of uncultivated and unimproved 
lands, which produce rather a charge than profit to the owners thereof,” it 
was enacted “that all lands and other real, as also the personal estates, shall 
be and are hereby charged, for one year only and no longer, with one penny 
for one pound clear value.” 

And it was further enacted “That all freemen within this province and 
territories, who have been out of their servitude by the space of six months, 
and shall not be otherwise rated by this Act, nor worth one hundred pounds, 
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shall pay unto the use aforesaid the sum of six shillings per head; provided 
always that our Chief Proprietary and his late Deputies in government shall 
not be assessed, or otherwise chargeable by virtue of this Act: Provided 
also, that no person or persons shall be taxed by this Act, who have a great 
charge of children and become indigent in the world, and are so far in debt 
that the clear value of their real and personal estate doth not amount to 
thirty pounds.” 

The Act then provided for the appointmeut of Collectors and Assessors, the 
time of payment, the collection by distress of taxes due by delinquents, the 
alteration of assessments, etc. 

It seems that there was some dissatisfaction regarding the manner of the 
assessment of the tax. A Committee of the Governor’s Council, which, in 
consequence of this, had been appointed to investigate the matter, reported 
on the 26th of May, 1694, “ that having examined the several rates of the 
respective Counties did find that in most of the Counties there have been 
great errors and partiality committed by the Assessors in undervaluing their 
own and others’ estates whereby the whole amounts but to £760 16 2 money 
of Pennsylvania; in money of New York to about £700; in English money 
about £560, which £60 may come short in the salaries for collecting the same 
and in runaways, so that the nett produce may be about £500 English money.” 

The total of the assessments in the following list amounts to £61,759. 
From this the value of the private estates and property at that time in 
Philadelphia County may be ‘approximated. 

The Province of Pennsylvania was then composed of but three counties 
—Philadelphia, Chester, and Bucks—and the Territories, or Three Lower 
Counties upon Delaware—New Castle, Kent, and Sussex—now comprising 
the State of Delaware. Philadelphia County extended indefinitely toward 
the northwest, bounded on either side by the counties of Chester and Bucks. 
Chester County included all the territory (except a small portion now in 
Philadelphia County) southwest of the Schuylkill River, to the extreme 
limits of the province, and Bucks County had for its northern boundary the 
Kittatinny Mountain, or as far as the land might be purchased from the 
Indians—a very indefinite limit, as subsequent events proved. 

The Rates of the several counties as returned to the Assembly were as 


follows : 
County of Philadelphia . i . . £314 11 Il 
+ Chester . ‘i . ° "  & @ F 
” Bucks. . ° * ° . £2 ©@ F 
- New Castle . ‘ ‘ - - 143 15 = OO 
ae Kent ‘ . n ° - 88 2 10 
- Sussex . . ‘ ‘ ‘ . lol 1 9 


Total . ‘ F £760 16 2 


The original Tax list is in the possession of the Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania. The spelling of names, though decidedly phonetic, can scarcely be 
said to be worse than that which has been found in some tax books of later 


years. 
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Philadelphia County 


By Virtue of a Law made at Philadelphia by a Gen:™ Assembly 
held the 15th May 1693 


® 
For Granting One penny pound to King William & Queen 
Mary &c Wee the Assessors under Written have Taxed and 
Assessed the Inhabitants the respective Sums following 
Samuel Rowland ‘ ‘ , - £100 £— 8s. 4d. 
Peter Sherbone . ‘ ‘ ‘ ; — —_ ¢ — 
Thomas January ‘ : : : — — 6 — 
Thomas Bud , ‘ , ‘ . 400 1 138 4 
Joseph Kirl ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 250 1 — 10 
Abraham Carpenter . ‘ : . 350 2. & 
Andrew Derickson : ‘ ‘ ° 800 : &,.:9 
John Fisher ‘ ° ‘ , ° 72 — 6 — 
Edward Shippy . ‘ F ’ , 200 — 16 8 
Patrick Robinson ‘ . ° , 400 113 4 
John Cox . ‘ , , , —— —_ 2 
Henry Flower. ‘ ‘ ‘ ; 150 — 12 6 
Arthur Cook . , ‘ ‘ : 200 — 16 8 
Thomas Harding. : : ‘ — am = 
William Coleman ‘ : : , — a § a 
Carried over. . ‘ , £13 ll 8 
Brought from other side . ‘ £18 ll §8 
Thomas Lacey . . ; ‘ . — —_— 6 = 
Augustine the Trumpeter . , , — — 6 — 
Francis Little . , , ‘ ‘ 30 — 2 6 
Fran: Jobson Lott & Land ‘ ' 100 a oa 
Richard Basnett . ° ‘ ; , 150 — 12 6 
tichard Whitpains Building , ; 500 2 1 8 
Jasper Yates ‘ . : ; ‘ 500 es8 oe 
Peregrine Stockdale . : , : — — 6 — 
Francis Jones & Compa’. : ‘ 800 2 6 & 
John Songhurst . ‘ , F , 30 mm ys 
Charles Goss ° , , . . 800 . & § 
John Whitpain . ‘ ‘ ‘ : 100 — 8 4 
James Claypoole . ‘ ‘ ; . 50 — 4 2 
Edward Claypoole. ° . ‘ 100 — 8s 4 ; 
John Claypoole . ° ° ° ° 100 — 8 4 





f 
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Griffith Jones Front & Second Str*s 


Thomas Parsons . 
Widdow Dean . 
Abraham Hooper 
John Felles . j ‘ 
Bentall & Harts Brewhouse 
Thomas Griffith 
James Piller 
W. Salsbury 
John Shippy 
Sum carried over : 
Brought from the other side 
Joseph Pidgeon & Compa’ . 
Anthony Burgis . 
Widdow Delaval . 
Thomas Morris 
Samuel Cart 
Samuel Carpenter 
Samuel Jennings. 
Wid: Eckley 
Ben: Waller 
John Fleckny 
John Philpott 
John Crapp. 
Hermon Johnson 
Tho: Hooton & Moth’. 
John Deplove 
Thomas Wharton 
Arthur Holdens . 
Joshua Carpenter 
Sam:" Holt . 
James Wood 
Jeremiah Price 
Peter Goit 
Richard Kees 
Summ carried over 
Brought from other side 
John Godfry ° 
Robert Eure 
John Debran 


1000 


80 
30 
150 
70 
500 
50 
30 


30 


1300 
100 
250 

60 
150 

1300 
150 
200 

60 
80 
30 
400 
200 
100 
1000 
70 


300 
800 


100 
600 
100 


3 4 
6 8 
2 6 
12 6 
5 10 
1 8 
4 2 
2 6 
2 6 
6 — 
9 — 

098. —d. 
8 4 
8 4 
— 10 
ai 
12 6 
8 4 
12 6 
16 8 
G —_ 
5 — 
i 
6 8 
2 6 
13 4 
16 8 
8 4 
6 — 
3 4 
5 10 
G <= 
6 — 
5 aw 
6 8 
4 10 

4s. 10d. 
8 4 
10 — 
4 


8 
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Peter Basilon : P ‘ , ‘ 300 t Be 
Georg Robinson . ‘ ‘ ; ‘ 120 0 aes 
John Murry. ° ; ‘ ‘ ° 150 — 12 6 
William Hern. j ; , ‘ 72 _— _ 
Widdow Alen : ‘ , . ‘ 80 — 6 8 
John Heath Sadler. ‘ : ‘ _ — 6 — 
John Smith . ‘ ' ‘ ‘ ‘ —_ - a 
Edmond Dutton . , . P R — a 
Anthony Morris . . ‘ . ‘ 800 3 6 8 
Thomas Short. ;, ‘ , ; _— wm Cocmme 
John Test . ‘ . ‘ , ‘ 150 — 12 6 
Nicholas Collins . a ; . ‘ ome ——— a 
James Fox . r ‘ , ‘ ‘ 200 a Sf 
Cornelius Dire . ‘ , ‘ : a am, EE es 
Christo: Lob ‘ : ; ; , ~~ oe 
John Haukins . . : ‘ ‘. = — S: aie 
John Otte . ‘ , . , , — a we 
Edmond Ducastle . , ; : 800 a 

Sum carried over i , ‘. 82 8 2 

Brought over . ; ‘ ‘ — £82 8s. 2d. 
Alexander Berdsly . : ‘ 200 — 16 8 
William Alloway. . , ° : — —_ 6 == 
William Paseall . ‘ ‘ ‘ 100 — 8 4 
John Patrick ; , . ‘ ‘ sey _—— 
Ceser Geslein ‘ ; . , ‘ 100 — 8 4 
James Delaplain . ‘ ‘ : R 72 tm. 5 oem 
Nat: Sikes . ‘ ‘ , ‘ : 100 _ 4 
John Sands. ‘ : , , : — om.” £ Ge 
Humphry Murry. ° ‘ ‘ , 500 .: Bas 
Samuel Griffith . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 72 = © a 
Richard Perce . ‘ : ‘ , me ae 
Thomas Harris . . ‘ ‘ , 50 itm” ££ yy 
John Harris ‘ » , ‘ ’ — sai an 
Thomas Hartly . . ; , : — — € «= 
Wid: Culecup ‘ , ‘ ‘ ; 40 _— 4 
John Howard - ‘ ‘ ° 30 a *. *% 
Thomas Marle . ‘ . . ‘ 80 me “2 
Nat: Edgecome . ° ° ; . 30 =m § € 
Richard Barnes . ; , ‘ ' —_ a aa 


Richard Cockett : ; ’ ‘ annie ae we 
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William Bevan 
John Holmes 


Summ Carried over . 


Brought over 
Samuel Buckly 
Daniel Beaks 
Peter Charles 
Philip James 
Widdow Guest 
William Say 
Mary Hauge 
John Colly . 
John Ward . 
Jeremiah Collets . 
Peter Debuke 
John Nash . 
Abra: Hardiman. 
Causper Hoote 
Christo Sibthorp 
Samuel Nichols 
John Heath 
Tho: Meekin 
Edward Shaw 
John Roberts 

Carried over 

Brought over 
John Jones . 
William Hunne 
Philip Howell 
John Smart. 
Mathew Clements 
William Salway . 
John White 
William Hudson. 
Nicholas Perce 
Francis Cook 
Samuel Richardson 
James Poltis 
Thomas Prichart 
William Kelly 


100 
100 


£000 
50 
100 
100 
100 


50 
100 
100 
100 
250 


2 


30 
50 


‘J 


£106 
£106 





8 4 
8 4 
7 #4 
7 
2 6 
8 4 
6 8 
16 8 
«ae 10 
8 4 
8 4 
_ 
6 — 
16 8 
6 8 
_ 
8 4 
lo — 
12 6 
_ 
Sd 
se 
Dau 
ae 
a 
_-S 2d. 
o> te 
4 2 
8 4 
8 4 
8 4 
4 2 
4 2 
8 4 
8 4 
8 4 
— 10 
a 
2 6 
4 2 
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John Wait . ‘ , . ‘ : 30 — 2 6 
Robert Merrifeild , . ‘ ‘ _— — 6§ — 
Bernard Vigore . . ‘ , ; — — 6 — 
John Williams . ; ; . 5 80 — 6 8 
William Wallker . , ‘ ‘ ' 80 -— 6 8 
Randal Spikman . . : . . 80 — 8 
William Brightwell  . , ; , 100 — 8 4 
James Vaveere . ‘ ‘ , F a — § — 
Carried over. ‘ , : £113 11 — 
Brought over. . . , — £113 Ils. —d. 
William Laycock , ‘ ‘ ; — —- 6— 
Robert Wallis. ‘ i ‘ ; 50 — 4 2 
John Prichart . ‘ ‘ : F — — 6— 
William Davis. ‘ ‘ . . 40 — 38 4 
Joseph Knight . . : , . 100 — 8 4 
Josh Knight ‘ ‘ , ‘ , 30 — 2 6 
Thomas Roberts . ; ; , , 100 — § 4 
Jeremiah Osborn ; , ; ; 3 — $f 6 
Georg Paris ‘ , . . . 100 — 8 4 
Richard Jones . . : ; : — — 6— 
Joseph Willcox . ‘ , ° , 150 — 12 6 
Abigal Willcox . ‘ . , , 60 —_— § _ 
William Wait : ‘ ; , ‘ 100 — 8 & 
Ben: Holt . , ‘ ; ; P 72 — 6 — 
Edward Douty . ; . ‘ ° 120 — 10 — 
Widdow Elfrith . , ‘ ‘ ‘ 50 -— £ @§ 
William Carter . , : : , 200 — 16 §& 
John Macoom . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 100 — 8 4 
John Rodman . ‘ , , ‘ 50 mm 4. § 
James Stanfeild . ' ‘ ; : 100 ao om 
Carried over. ‘ ‘ F £130 10 — 
Brought over . ‘ ‘ ‘ £120 10 — 
Jacob Coffin ; ‘ , : ; — — 6 — 
Richard Turner . ‘ . ‘ : 30 — 2 6 
Robert Bonne . ‘ : ‘ : — — 6— 
John Austin : ; ‘ ‘ : 30 — 2 6 
Constant Gray . . ' , ‘ 40 — 3 4 
Doct" Hudson . : : ; 7 100 —— § 4&4 
Robert Pound . : , ‘ . — ae a 


Thomas Achely . ‘ ° ° ; 40 — 38 4 
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Daniel Ridges House . 
Thomas Truss 
Ralph Ward 
Evan Jones. 
James Polter 
Widdow Welch 
Francis Rawles 
Robert Turner 
Anthony Sturgis . 
Andrew Robinson 
John Farmer 
Thomas Wait 
John Stevens 
Carried over 
Brought over 
Thomas Peart 


‘James Chick 


James Thomas 
Gabriel Willkeson 
Ellis Jones . 
Gilbert Wheler 
Lionel Britton 


Benja Chambers . 


Ilenry Johnson 
Richard Sutton 

Jonas Smith 

John Furnis ‘ 
John Palmers house &c 
James Jacob 

Thomas Fittswater Ju: 
Robert Stacy 

Thomas Bristol . . 
Thomas Langstone 
William Southersby 
John Day 

Joshua Tittery 


Brought over 
James West 
Jacob Turner . 


200 
80 
30 
80 

100 

150 

900 
30 

600 
80 

100 


ee aaa 
120 
40 
150 
30 
30 
150 
100 


100 
60 


60 
100 


100 


80 


_ 


_ 
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Henry Furniss. , ° ‘ ° 30 — 2 6 
John Jennett , . . ‘ , 120 — 10 — 
William Dilling . ? ‘ ‘ ‘ 150 — 13 6 
Richard Jenett . : . : ‘ —-- —- 6 — 
William Freeman ; , * ‘ 30 — 2 6 
Benjamin Whithead . ‘ ° ‘ 60 —- 5— 
Edward Farmer . . ° ‘ ‘ 200 — 16 8 
Nat: Lamply ° ° ° ‘ ° 100 — 8 4 
Israel Hobs. . 2 ; ‘ ‘ 60 — 5 — 
James Cooper. ° ‘ : . 100 — 8s 4 
John Otter . . ‘ ‘ é . 400 1 is 4 
John Jones. , ° ; . ° 500 S ft 8 
Cap:* Billops house. ‘ ° ‘ 100 — 8 4 
John Griffith . ‘ a ‘ . 60 mea | am 
German the Weaver . ‘ . ; — aie Gum 
Edward German . ‘ ‘ : ‘ — — 6 — 
Evan Griffith ; ‘ : ‘ , 30 — 2 6 
William Hard. , ‘ ; i 60 a ae 
Joseph Taylor . : ; . ° 100 — 8 4 
10 7 8. 
Brought from other side . ‘ £150 ‘s. 8d. 
William Sneed . . ; . ‘ 60 —_ ff sn 
Ralph Jackson . ; . . 2 80 -« 6 §& 
John Roads : , . ‘ , 80 — ¢ 3 
Georg Harmer . ‘ ° ° : 72 — 6 — 
Edward Smout . ‘ ; é : 150 — 13 6 
William Snoden . ; ‘ ; : 40 — 4 
Robert Tate ‘ : , ‘ p 30 ma £-% 
Richard Whitfeild . , : - 30 = F.e4 
William Lee - , : ‘ ; 200 ae  F 
John Griffith ‘ ‘ ’ ' ; ro —— wae 
John Redwood . ‘ ‘ j ' 3 — es 
Philip Richards . ; . " ‘ 400 1 13 4 
Johanes Van Laure. , je i 30 —_ £2 
Berbados House . ‘ . > . 100 im g- 4 
Herbert Curry . : ‘ , ‘ 80 -_ @8 8 
Semercy Adams . ° ° ° ° 80 m € F 
Georg Emlin ; ‘ ‘ 150 _— ie. oe 
Abell Noble . . ‘ ‘ ‘ 60 — § — i 
James Shaddock . ‘ m * . 50 — 4 3 
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John Bolt 
Anthony Taylor . 


Carried over 


>. ss 
Brought oven 


Hance Peters 
Thomas Willard . 
Hanah Wood 
John King 
Henry Stirk 
Thomas Hill 
Samuel Atkins 
Georg Cook 
John Landish 
Mary Lash . 
Charles Pickering 
Daniel Standish 
Andrew Griscome 
John Busby 
John Goodson 
Hugh Derbora 
John Parsons 
James Coat. 
Henry Badcock 
James Gresham 
Carried over 
srought over 
John Sanders 
Emanuel Dawson 
Edward James 
Nehemiah Allen . 
John Bud 
Thomas Bradford 
Thomas Masters . 
Thomas Pascall 
Richard Tucker 
Thomas Bowyer . 
Ellis 
Richard Wall 
Daniel Cook 
Walton Price 


100 
30 
30 

100 


100 


250 


30 
100 
100 
100 

40 
150 

30 
150 

30 
250 
100 


100 
30 


100 


200 
300 
150 

30 


30 


50 
100 
50 


£158 
£158 
l 

l 
£166 
£166 
] 


OO © bd o& 


= _ 
bo bo bo bo WH 


| 


x 
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Walter Tomson . ’ : ‘ ‘ _— — 6— 
Abell Tudor & Compa’ . » ° 100 - § 4 
William Trent & Compa’ . ‘ . 500 2 1 8 
Samuel Stacy & Compa’ . . ° 500 . 3 s&s 
Thomas Hooton & Compa’. , ‘ 500 > 2-4 
Thomas Bud & Compa. : . 200 — 16 8 
Carried over . ; ‘ , £179 15 10 
Brought over . ; . , — £179 15s. 10d.4 
Samuel Perry. : e ; . 300 15 — 
Georg Hethcott . ‘ , ‘ , 300 15 — 
Georg Keith ‘ ‘ , . ‘ 150 — 12 6 
John Collins ; , ‘ ‘ ‘ — — 6 — 
John Punyard . ‘ ‘ ‘ : — —_— 6 = 
Thomas Pepitt . ° ; . ° — — 6 — 
Thomas Cook . ‘ : ‘ ‘ — a 
Thomas Tudor . . . . — — 6 — 
184 8 4 
Brought over . ‘ ‘ . — £184 8 4 
Thomas Rouse . ‘ . ° . 50 — 4 2 
James Jacobs. ‘ . . ‘ 45 — 3 9 
James Harrison . : . 30 — 2 6 
John Lewden : , ‘ , ; 30 — 2 6 
Joseph Yard ‘ . » . ; 30 —_— 2 6 
John Hart . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 30 — 3 6 
Young Morgan . : ‘ ° , 30 — 2 6 
Gabriel Thomas . . * . . — — 6 — 
Richard Ormes . ‘ ‘ ‘ a. 30 — 23 6 
John Bird . . ° ‘ . ‘ 30 — 2 6 
John White. . . . . ; — — 6 — 
John Day House , ° ° ‘ 50 — 4 2 
Isace Warner ‘ ‘ . ‘ , 30 — 2 6 
Christo: Sibthorp . . . . 40 — 3 4 
Richard Goves  . . : . ; 30 — 2 6 
John Lineam ‘ :, : ‘ ‘ 100 — 8 4 
Anthony Weston : . ‘ ‘ — — 6 — 
Christo: Sibthorp for Colyer. . 50 — 4 2 
Joseph Walker . ; ; ‘ . 60 — § — 
David Brintnall . ‘ , ‘ ‘ 100 — 8 4 
William Forest . A , ‘ . 120 — 10 — ' 
Henry Lakin : , ‘ ‘ , 30 — 2 6 





‘ 


ee 
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John Martin 
John Kensy 
Carried over. ‘ 
Brought over . : 
Mary Hilyard Brick House 
Robert Burrows . 
David Powell 
William Crues 
Thomas Hobs 
Samuel Meals 
Daniel Jones 
Rachell Jones. 
John Harris ‘ ‘ 
John Chandler. . 
W:™ Hudson Bricklayer 
Robert Roe. 
William Trotter . 
John Beedle - ‘ ° 
Richard Roberts . 
Pat: Robinson ‘ 
W:™ Crues High Street ‘ 
Humph: Murry Mulbery Stre 
Charles Butler 
Thomas Bristol 
Carried over 
Brought over 
Joshua Morris 
William Bowling . 
William Southysby Jun:* 
Griffith Owen 
Philip England 
Michaell Wallton 
Reece Peters 
Evan Morris 
William David 
Stephen Fouke Junt™ 
Thomas Andrews 
Thomas Miller Jun:* . é 
William Rakestraw 
Thomas Marle 


30 
60 


100 


100 
30 
30 


30 


|} Ss] 222 
= oso O&O 


100 


| 


£189 


£189 


2 6 
—_— 
10 l 
10s. 1d. 
8 4 
2 6 
4 2 
12 6 
4 2 
6 — 
8 4 
3 4 
[+ -— 
3 4 
8 4 
2 6 
2 6 
2 6 
a item 
13 4 
2 6 
2 6 
So «a 
3 4 
17 3 
l%s. &d. 
S: sei 
8 4 
4 2 
8 4 
8 4 
S 
2 6 
2 6 
5 
So am 
2 6 
. a 
8 4 
6 8 
17 ll 
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Mounce Cox Northern Liberty 





Brought over . ‘ ‘ . — £199 17s. 11d. 
Daniel Pegg ‘ ° : ‘ , 250 1 0 10 
Daniel Rugges_ . ° ° ‘ ‘ — — 6— 
Lawrence Evins . ‘ ‘ , i — aa Se 
Robert Stiles ‘ ’ ‘ ‘ ‘ i ae ey os 
Neels Loycon. ; ‘ ° ° 150 — 12 6 
Joshua Carpenter ‘ ‘ ° ° 130 — lv 10 
Daniel Chruis . ‘ ; . i — — a oe 
Philip Gunter. ° ° ‘ ° _ — 6— 
Georg Walker. ° ‘ , ' 60 —- 5— 
Eman" Walker his Son ‘ . ‘ — —_— 6 — 
Andrew Robinson for J. Songerst Hou 60 — 5 — 
John Goodson . . : . ‘ 100 — 8 4 
John Palmer ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ - 100 — 8 4 
William Palmer his Brother ‘ ‘ — — 6 — 
Andrew Davis by Vinyard . ‘ ; — — 6— 
Presid:* More Estate . : ; > 100 — 8s 4 
John Thomas ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . — — 6 — 
Ginkin Lewis . , ° . i — — 6 — 
John Mifflin . : i é . 160 — 8 4 
Abell Robinson . - , ‘ ‘ — —— 

Carried over. . . . £207 «65 ) 

Brought over. . ‘ - £— £207 58. 5d. 
Robert Stacy & Son . . ; ‘ 100 — 8 4 
Ellis Jones Govern™ Mill . ‘ is 72 — 6 — 
Robert Turner. ‘ ‘ ‘ . 200 — 16 8 
Sam:" Carpenter . , ° ° ' 50 — 4 Q2 
Wid:* Bowyer. ‘ ‘ , ‘ 30 — 2 6 
Evan Oliver - . , ‘ ‘ 30 — 2 6 
Peter Dale . 5 . . . ; ome in, > dime 
Robeson & Sanders Mill . : . 350 1 9 9 
Joseph Brown. , > . ° 30 — 2 6 
Luke Townsend . . ‘ ‘ ' ~— ae ae 
Francis Cranton . . ‘ . , — — 6 — 
Cornelius Ellis. . * . . ome a, Tae 
James Morris ‘ ‘ » ° , — an § om 
Jacob Dubra . , . . , 80 — 6 8 


Robert Pulman . . ‘ ‘ 4 san oar? a6 Com 





| 
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Joseph Jones. ‘ ; ° . 
Paul Johnson ‘ 
Clement Pudinghorn . ‘i i . 
Daniel Howell . ° . . 
John Crosby 
Summ Carried over . ‘ . 
Brought over . 
Widdow Smith . ‘ : ‘ . 
Edward Jerman charged in Town. ° 
Timothy Carter . 
Thomas Cartor . : , ‘ i 
Richard Dawson. ‘ ‘ . 
Miles Morrey . ‘ : . ° 


Thomas Cotton 
Thomas Williams 
Michael Nellson . 
Thomas Fairman 
Gunner Rambo 
John Tank . / 
Andrew & Hance Nellson 
Griffith Jones 
Richard Tomlinson 
John a Dutchman 
W:™ Preston 
Mounce Cox 
W:™ Sallway 
Edward Roberts. 
Erick Cock . 

Carried over 





13 
100 
250 


100 


Oxford Township Jn:° Worrell. 


Brought over 
John Tissick 
Jacob Hall 
Erick Mullicker 
William Taylor 
Ericks 2 Sons 
Ann Salter ‘ 
Richard Whitfeild ‘i 


Widdow Keen 


= a 


100 
100 
50 
50 
50 
100 
30 





a 


~~ > 


bo bo 
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Erick her Son j ; . . ; — ae 
Hermon Enock . . ‘ . . 60 — 5 — 
William Busby . ‘ ‘ ° ‘ 50 — 4 2 
| John Fletcher  . ; ‘ ‘ ; 120 —— ee 
Atwell Willmoreton . ‘ . ‘ 30 — 2 6 
4 Joseph Paul " ‘ . ° 100 _— 8 4 
John Harper ‘ , ‘ ‘ . 100 — 8 4 
John & Charles his Sons . ‘ J _ ues. TE es 
Halls Journy Man ‘ » . ‘ — — 6 — 
Georg Burson. ‘ , ‘ . 30 — 
John Wells . i ‘ . . ‘ 30 — gf 6 
Carried over. , ‘ - — £230 5 7 
Brought over . ‘ ‘ - £— £230 58. Td. 
Daniel Street ‘ ; ; . . 72 a € om 
Jon Bunce. i . ‘ , ‘ 100 oun 4 
Henry Waddy . ‘ ‘ , , 150 — 12 6 
Daniel Hall. ea a i ae 
Yeomans Gillingham — aims: i 
Thomas Graves ‘ 72 an 1 am 
Thomas Parsons } Mill 40 «= 2 @ 
Samuel Carpenter? . ‘ , , 60 ow § we 
Robert Addams . : ; ‘ ‘ 200 — 16 8 
John Worrell , . , . . 100 — 4 
Richard Seary. ; ‘ ‘ ‘ — — 6 — 
Carried over. . ‘ ‘ — £234 9 9 
Cheltenham Jos: Phips. 
3roucht over . ; ? - £— £934 98. 9d. 
Humphry Waterman . . ; ‘ 200 — 16 8 
Edmond Megvaugh . , ; ‘ 30 — 2 6 
Samuel Voss F ‘ ‘ ; ; 80 — 6 8 
Thomas Terwood s ‘ ; ; 80 — 6 8 
Philip Hill . : ‘ , : ‘ 30 — 23 6 
John Ironmonger , . . ; 30 — 2 6 
Humphry Murry. . : ‘ r 60 — 5 0 
b Samuel Carl ; ‘ ‘ . ; 200 aa g 
John Roberts : ‘ : i , 30 — 2 6 
John Barnes ‘ : ‘ ; . 150 == 419 6 
; Thomas Canbey . ; . ; ' —_ — 6 — 
W.™ Routlidg ‘ ; : ° ; —_ an ~ 1 me 


VoL. VuL—7 
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Joseph Phips Sen™ . . , ‘ 60 
Joseph Phips Jun™ . ‘ ; ° — 
Richard Hall ‘ ‘ , ‘ ; 100 
Tobias Leach & . , , ; j 200 
3 Poles ‘“ ‘ 

Georg Shoomaker ‘ : ; ; 80 
Tho: Whitton & Jonas Potts 5 : aa 
Edward Eaton. ‘ ; ‘ 30 
John Russell ; ; : ; ; 60 


Carried over 


£2 


Bristol Township Rich: Townsend. 


Brought over . . ‘ - £— 
Samuel Richardson. : : : 300 
Thomas Godfry . ‘ . . ‘ 100 
John Moon Deceased Estate . ; SO 
John Moon Jun:". ‘ , ‘ ‘ 50 
Joseph Willcox . ° ‘ : ‘ 100 
Georg Willcox ° ° e . 50 
William James . ‘ . ‘ ‘ 60 
Thomas Shute . ° , ‘ ‘ — 
Edward Lane ‘ ‘ : ‘ ; — 
Samuel Bennett . ‘ Ps . . 50 
Thomas Rutter . ; ; ‘ , 50 
Israel Morris . . nm ‘ : 30 
Jacob Evans . ‘ ; . ‘ 30 
John Coster ‘ ’ " : ‘ — 
Joseph Godfry  . ‘ ‘ , . ~~ 
Thomas Bridg . ‘ ; ‘ P — 

Carried over ‘ ‘ ; ; — 


German Town Pet" Knerless. 


Brought over . ‘ , , — 
Derick Up de Grave . ; i 30 
Thomas Rutter . ‘ ; ; ; 30 
Hermon Up de Grave . ; , . 60 
Abraham Up de Grave. , ~ & 39 
William Streipers F ‘ , ‘ 80 
Paul Woolf. . i ‘ ; , 30 
Daniel Pastorius . , . - ; 100 


£ 


D946 


») 


19s. 


or bo 


ao - 


+ 


4 


5d, 
6 
6 
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Jacob Shoomaker » ‘ ‘ : 60 —_ § 
Hleyfert Papen. . . ° » 80 one 6 8 
Jacob Isace & Isace Jacobs . , 150 — 123 6 
Cornelius Siverts ° , . , 80 — 6 8 
Albertus Brant . - ‘ . . 120 — 10 — 
Claws Tamson . , A , * 40 — 8 4 
Hance Millan , » . ‘ p SO a § 8 
Henry Fry . ‘ ; . ; s 30 _ 2 6 
Aert Klinken ‘ ° . . . 80 — 6 §& 
Arnold Wassell . r : ‘ ‘ — am Gee 
John Silans. ‘ ‘ i ij . 30 —_  ¥§ 6 
Dirick Keyser. , ‘ ‘ : 60 — 5 — 
Geritt Henrix 50 a £ § 
William Ruttinghuyson —. ‘ ‘ 50 — 4 8 
Carried over. : ’ . £253 15 § 
Brought over . , » £— 253 15s. 5d. 
Andrew Souplis 50 — 4 2 
John Doeden ‘ , 2 ‘ ‘ 40 — $3 4 
Paul Castern ‘ : ‘ , ‘ 30 — § €& 
Hermon Von Bon ‘ , ‘ ‘ 50 — 2 
Mary Henrix . ° ° ‘ ‘ 50 — 4 2 
Abraham Tunes . ° . ‘ ‘ 50 — 4 2 
John Lucken ° ° ° ° ° 50 — 4 2 
Reinert Tisen . ‘ , ‘ ‘ 60 -_ § <= 
Lenert Artes ‘ . ‘ P : 30 — 3 6 
John Lensen - . ‘ 30 -— § 6 
Tunes Conders  . , : ‘ ‘ 50 — 4 2 
Peter Kuerless . , ° - A 50 oe 4 2 
John Bleekers : i ° j ‘ 50 — 4 2 
Rineir Hermans . . ; ‘ ‘ 50 — 4 2 
Henry Sellen ‘ : ‘ ; ; 50 — 4 Q2 
Derick Sellen , ‘ ‘ ; : 30 — ¢ €£ 
Claws Rutting Heysen ‘ ‘ . = — 6 — 
Andrew Griscome ‘ . ‘ , 30 — 2 6 
Jacob Delaplain . ‘ . , ‘ 30 — 2 6 
David Scherkers . j ; , ‘ _ — 6 — 
Walter Simens . , F , ; — — 6 — 
Peter Clever . d ; ‘ , — —— 
Carried over. ‘ . ‘ — £258 4 5 


Brought over . x ¥ . £m £958 4s. dd. 
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Johannis Pettinger . : ° 
Hermon Op De Trap 

John Van de Woestyne 

Anthony Loof . ‘ ‘ 
Mathias Jackson. 

Peter Shoomaker 

Hance Peter Upstead . 

Peter Shoomaker. ° . 


Plimouth Township Nat 


James Fox . . , . 
William Reynolds . ‘ ‘ 
Carried over. 


£26v 


: Christophers. 


50 


Bybery Dan:" Walton. 


Brought over . ° . 
Richard Collitt§ . a F , 
John Turner , ‘ . ; 
Thomas Cross , ‘ ‘ 
Nat: Walton ‘ a ‘ . 


Thomas Grome . ‘ ‘ 
Sam:" Ellis . ° . ; 
Henry English . ° , . 
Giles Knight , , ‘ 
William Hibbs . ‘ ‘ 
Thomas Bingley . ‘ ° 
William Walton . ‘ ; 
Thomas Walton . ‘ 
John Carver ‘ . 
William Carver . ‘ . 
Michael Butcher . . ‘ 
John Williamson . . 
John Hiburne ‘ * A ° 
Daniel Walton . ‘ , ‘ 
Carried over . ° ° 


£ 


£260 


£260 


19 


— 
Y to bo W OS 
a 


27 OC 


> to wo > t 
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Upper Precinct Nich: Scull. 


srought over 
Nicholas Scull 
? Richard Sanders. 
Robert Whitton . 
William Harmer . 
John Fisher. 


Joseph Fisher 
Allen Foster 
Silas Crispin 
Jonathan Levesly 
Richard Worrill . 
Edmond Wells 
i Joseph Ashton 
John Sibly 
Erick Nellson 
Neels Neelson 
Carried over 
Brought over 
Peter Rambo 
Lace Bore . r 
William Cunditt . 
Georg Northorp . 
Benja: Duffeild 
Joseph W rite 
Edward Williams 
William Wells 
Thomas Clark 
John Ayres. 


’ Henry. Wells 
Peter Taylor 
Robert Prismall . 
in Samuel Jones 


Georg Eaton 
William Black 
Georg Buson 


Carried over 


, 
100 

3 
100 
80 

Dublin Georg Eaton. 

350 
63 
100 
° 100 
° ‘ ‘ ‘ 37 
. ° 60 
° . ° ‘ 150 
. 60 
. 100 
64 
, ° - £— 

° 100 

° 124 

° 80 


° , ‘ ° 60 


hh 
bo 
= = 


6s. 10d. 
8 4 
6 w= 
2 6 
8 4 
6 68 
18 8 
9 
5 3 
8 4 
8 4 
8 (1 
a 
12 6 
> — 
8 4 
5 4 
9 0 
98. —d. 
8 4 
10 4 
. wa 
se 
6 68 
GS «a 
_ 
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S nx 
2 6 
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Passiunck Wiccaco Moymensing Pet:" Cock. 


Brought over . ‘ 
Peter Rambo P , ‘ 
Lace Cox . ‘ ‘ - 


Andrew Bankson. 
John Stilly . 

Causper Causten. ‘ 
Mathias Holston. ¥ 
Richard Roads 

Peter Dalbo 

Henry Jones ; ‘ ‘ 
Swan Swanson 

Woila Swanson . , 
Andrew Swanson 
Andrew Wheler 


John Hendrick . ‘ 
Thomas Waite 5 
Alexand:’ Crookshank . ‘ 


Peter Cox 
Peter Cox Junt 
Bank Bankson 
Robert Wilkins 
Carried over 
Brought over ., 
Peter Homan 
Gerrett Morten 
John Swanson . 
Gunner Swanson. > 
Ditlo Casten ‘i ‘ ‘ 
John Cock . ; ‘ - 
And:' Bankson Jun:* 


Beyond Schoolkill 


William Smith . 

Paul Sanders : ; 
John Gardner. ‘ F 
Jonathan Duckett ‘ ‘ 


i 
100 

150 

200 

100 

30 

100 

° 60 
50 

30 

a 250 
- 30 
30 

SO 

P 50 
° 100 
80 

SO 

0 


Tho: Paseall 
950 
, 
F 100 
30 
100 


£275 


£284 


Jun’. 


m Oro bo 


bo 


bo bo 
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Thomas Duckett. ‘ ‘ . 7 100 — 8 4 
Jolin Roads. ‘ ‘ ‘ a ‘ 120 — 10 — 
William Powell . ‘ ; ‘ - 100 — 8 4 
John Albore ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ —_— — 6— 
Carried over. ‘ . ‘ — £288 4 T 
Brought over . ; , - £— £288 48. Td. 
William Wilkins. , ‘ ; , 50 — 4 2 
James Keight . ‘ . a ‘ 40 — 38 4 
William Warner . ‘ > . . 120 — 10 — 
John Warner . é . . ; 40 — § 4 
John Boles . . ‘ . ‘ . 150 -— 13 6 
Georg Scottson . , . ‘ ‘ 60 —- 5 — 
Jolin Scooton ; 5 . ‘ = 120 — 10 — 
William Bedward ‘ ‘ ‘ ° 30 — 2 6 
Thomas Paseall . ‘ ‘ ‘ ; 150 a 13 
Georg Willcox . ‘ ‘ n . 170 — 14 23 
- Mee 5 


The Welch Tract Edw. Reece. 





Hugh Roberts. J ; . . 200 — 16 8 
James Thomas . ‘ ‘ , ‘ 80 — 6 8 
John Roberts ‘ r ‘ . 100 — 8 4 
Rowland Richards , , j ‘ 30 — 2 6 
Hugh Jones ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 40 — 8 4 
Cadwallad:* Morgan ° ° . ° 50 — 2 
Robert David , - ‘ , . £0 xm, @& 
Carried over. . ‘ P — £294 10 5 
Brought over . ‘ ‘ - £— £294 10s. 5d. 
Abell Thomas . ‘ ‘ ° . 30 — 2 6 
Robert Jolin . P s ° ° — — 6 —_ 
Edward Rice : ‘ ‘ ‘ . 60 — § — 
John Roberts . ‘ ‘ . ‘ 100 — § 4 
Daniel Thomas . , . . 30 — 2 6 
Joshua Owen a ae 
Charles Hues ‘ ‘ ; . ‘ 3 — 2 6 
Philip Price. . : , ; : 40 — 3 4 
Isaac Price . , ‘ . . ; — — 6 — 
Fran: Howell . é . ‘ 80 — 6 8 
Robert Owen . . ‘ " ‘ 60 — 5 — 
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Richard Cureton. . ‘ ‘ ‘ 80 — 6 8 
David Price. ‘ . . ‘ ‘ 30 — 23 6 
David Haverd . F 5 ‘ ‘ 30 — § &€ 
Evan Henry ‘ ; . , . 30 — 3 6 
Morgan David. ° ‘ ‘ . 100 — 8 4 
Thomas Jones. . ‘ ‘ ‘ 30 — 2 6 
Robert Lloyd. : ‘ ‘ , — — 6 — 
David Thomas . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ — a C6 am 
Edward Williams i , ‘ > — — 6— 
Carried over. ; ‘ ‘ am £299 7 8 
Brought over . . ‘ - £— £299 Ts. 3d. 
Edward Griffith . , ‘ , ‘ 40 — gf 4 
John Hugh . ° . ‘ . ‘ 30 — 2 6 
Thomas Davis. . . . . 30 — $f 6 
Rice Thomas ‘ ‘ . ‘ ‘ 40 — § 4 
Edward Jones. ‘ ‘ ‘ ; 40 — | 
John Humphrys . . ° ° ° 80 — 6 8 
Edward Jones of Merrion . ; " 80 — 6 8 
Rice Jones . is : ‘ . . 30 — 2 6 
Griffith Jones : ‘ ‘ ‘ , 60 —_— § — 
Katherine Thomas : . . P 100 — 8 4 
Her two Sons ‘ ‘ , , - — — 12 — 
Richard Wallter . P ‘ ‘ ‘ 30 — 2 6 
David Hughs . ‘ ; ‘ , — — 6 — 
William Probert . ‘ . . ; — ae ae 
Evan Harris i i ‘ ‘ ‘ — — 6 — 
Carried over. ° 5 ° — £303 3 1] ; 
Brought over . . : - £— £308 82. lid. 
Neels Jones. ‘ " . , ‘ 60 i ee 
Mounce Jones. ‘ ‘ . ; 40 — 8 4 
Andrew Jones. ‘ P . . 40 — 3 4 
Peter Yoakam . ‘ . ‘ : 100 ae” Be 2 
Robert Longshore : , ‘ 200 — 16 8 
Andrew Longoker . ° ‘ ; 80 — 6 8 
Eusta Eustason . ‘ ‘ ‘ , 80 — 6 8 
Widdow Eustason : j ‘ , 100 =m §@ 
Two Sons of Age ; ‘ ° , —_ — 12 — 
Jonas Nellson . ‘ - . . *200 — 16 8 
James Hunt ; , ‘ ‘ ‘ 150 — 12 6 
And:* Swanson Boon . ‘ ‘i ‘ 350 > o @g 
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Three Sons of Age , ‘ : ; is me 2 ue 
Widdow Cock. . ‘ , , 150 — 12 6 
Two Men . ‘ ‘ ; . . — — 12 — 
John Ellett . ‘ ‘ : P r 60 am = § a 
Otto Earnest Cock i R ‘ ‘ 200 — 16 8 
Two Sons of Age ; ‘ ‘ ‘ — ae | 
John Hart . ‘ ; ‘ ‘ ‘ — — ¢€ — 
Oliver Roberts . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ — — 6 — 
Daniel Macgar . , ‘ . ‘ — — 6 — 
Richard Bennett . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ sie aa we 

Total e ‘ ° . ; £— £814 193 9 


Witness our hands at Philadelphia the 26% day of Sept:" 1693. 
] J | 


Samuel Carpenter ) 
Samuel Richardson — | 
ciate Mi Assembly men. 
John White ] 
W:” Salway ) 


Joseph Willcox Assistance. 


{ 


John Jones 


This is a trne Coppy drawn ) 
from the Original Rate > 
for this County of Philadelphia ) 
@ Joln Claypoole Collect:* 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 
Notes, 


Trapition Concerninc Coiumsus.—Solorzano, in his work De IndZarum 
Jure, gives an account of the following tradition concerning Columbus's first 
conception of the existence of a New World, and cites various authors on 
the subject. The work is written in Latin, and was first published in 1629 in 
one volume folio. In making the following abstract, that edition, pp. 29, 
144, and a subsequent edition of 1672 in two volumes, I., 29, 144, have 
been used. 

While Columbus was residing in Portugal and making his living by 
working upon nautical maps, he married a woman from Madeira, and 
afterwards emigrated to that island. The general opinion is that, while 
living there, his study of astronomical science and of ancient records, 
together with other reasons differently given by different writers, led 
him first to imagine and finally to believe that great stretches of land 
beyond the known world existed in the West as well as the East. 
Others, however, give another tradition. They say that Columbus de- 
rived his ideas and hopes from the accounts of a certain man, who was 
a guest of his in Madeira. This mar had suffered shipwreck in the Atlantic 
Ocean. ‘The force of the tempest cast him upon a land hitherto unknown to 
cosmographers. Of this land he made a careful description. With difficulty 
he at length reached Madeira. There he became the guest of Columbus, in 
whose house he died, and to whom he communicated everything concerning 
this discovery as a reward for his hospitality. Among the writers who 
speak of this tradition, Benzoni inconsiderately asserts that it was concocted 
by the Spaniards in order to deprive Columbus fraudulently of his glory. 
Some writers say that this man was a Portuguese. Among these is Peter 
Damiriz, who pretends that the discovery of the New World should there- 
fore be attributed to the Portuguese. But the most frequent opinion is that 
Columbus’s guest was a mariner and merchant of Andalusia or Grenada, and 
that his name and birthplace are unknown, it being God’s will that men 
should attribute so great a matter to none other than Himself. Garcilasso, 
the Inca, however, in his Commentaries has recently written that this man’s 
name was Alphonzo Sanchez, and that his shipwreck took plac ein 1484— 
assertions, which, as far as our author knows, are made without any authority. 
Aldrete, in his Spanish Antiquities, seems to follow Garcilasso. 'Torque- 
mada, who regards the discovery of the Indians of America as miraculous, 
maintains that the mariner aforesaid was brought to Columbus by the angels. 
He thinks that a divine mystery, and neither human counsel nor accidental 
chance opened a way to the conversion of the Indians, and holds Columbus 
to have been inspired and chosen of God to carry it out. On the other 
hand, that most learned theologian, Father Francis de Victoria, expresses 
admonitions against such views as ‘Torquemada’s. He thinks that such 
missions and inspirations are frequently deceptive, and sent by the devil, 
and that no miracles can be shown which prove that the mission of the 
Spaniards in the New World was ordained of God. Acosta seems to be of 
the same opinion as to the dearth of miracles, for in a certain passage he 
asks why miracles in converting the heathen do not occur now as in ancient 
times. Davila affirms that few miracles were seen in’ those parts of Mexico 
of which he treats. 
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Tae Eigntn Swepisu Exrepition To New Swepen.—The following is 
translated from a copy, in the Library of the Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania, of the original Swedish MS. document in the Royal Archives at 
Stockholm entitled Rul/ia som meedh H. Commandanten Hans Amundson 
ater affordighe till Nye Swerige sa wel Mann som Quinn Personen den 3 
Juli 1649: 


List of Persons, Male and Female, who set out with Commandant 
Hans Amundson for New Sweden, July 3, 1649. 


The Commandant Hans Amundson, with his wife and children, in all seven. 

The preacher Mr. Matthias Rosenlecchig. 

The bookkeeper Joachim Lucke. 

Gunner Jiran Duffua, with his wife and two children, a boy and a little 
daughter, in all four. 

Johan Jiuson, with his wife, two. 

Hans Piirson, with his wife, two. 

The barber, with his wife and two children, in all four. 

Gunne Turckelson Timmerman (carpenter), with his wife and children, 
in all four, born in Sivedaheiat. 

Gunnar Olufson Roth, born in Giiteborg. 

Pir Larsson Bryggiare (brewer), born in Reduegs district. 

Swen Hockeson Brad, born in Hand. 

Tolle Anderson Kiempe, born in Uddewal. 

Piir Anderson Snickare (joiner), born in Gidteborg. 

Oluf Benckson Hiort, born in Swedish * hysing.” 

Oll Hakeson Buaur, born in Mandaal. 

Piir Johanson Rutare (trooper), born in Kynna district. 

Olff Swensson Repslagare (ropemaker), born in Uddewal. 

Mans Josephson Falcke, born in Angermanland 

Beria Piirson Ugla, born in Tesberg parish. 

Haken Larson Skoster, born in Kynna district. 

Erik Anderson Drake, born in Angar parish. 

Gésta Piirsson Krabbe, born zbidem. 

Anders Carlson Gedda, born in Giiteborg. 

Lars Oluffson, with his wife and a daughter and two boys, born in Nerikie, 
in all five. 

Jon Olffson, born in Wermerland. 


BOYS. 


Daniel Olufson Bunrman, born in Stockholm. 

Biiirn Toolfson Flygare, born in Vesberg parish. 
Birje Hakensen Rennare, born in Tuffur parish. 
Anders Piirson Kiiirna, born in Vesberg parish. 

Oluf Tiiirberson Sachtmodig, born in Sié parish. 
Hendrich Benckson Buller, born in Danish * hyszng.” 
Printe Nielson Jeagare, born in Givteborg. 


WOMEN. 


Ingrij Piir’s daughter, born in Lundby parish. 
Sigrij Oluff’s daughter, born in Borg parish. 

Britha Oluff’s daughter, born zb¢dem. 

Karin Piir’s daughter, born in Osterbatn in Vasa. 
Sigri Niels’s daughter, born in Langland parish. 
Margaretha Hans’s daughter, born in Bolnes parish. 
Annika Hans’s daughter, born in Fiunland. 
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Maria Penck’s daughter, born in Arbiga. 
Margaretha Niels’s daughter, born in Vesberg parish. 
Karin Niels’s daughter, born zb¢dem. 
Cristin Jéns’s daughter, born in Bongsund. 
Ingrij Lars’s daughter, born 2b¢dem. 
Brita Suen’s daughter, born in Mariestadh. 
Anna Lars’s daughter, born in Sié6 parish. 
Wife Elie Oluff’s daughter, with a little child born in Skara, two. 
Ingebar Biinc’s daughter, born “pa hyseng.” 
Hans Amunpson. 


G. B. K. 


Tue FrrepenstuaL Printing Orrice.—In my little sketch, “ Rev. John 
Brandmiller, the Moravian Printer” (PENNa. Maa., Vol. VI. pp. 249-50), I 
referred to the printing office at Friedensthal, from which were issued a 
“ Harmony of the Gospels” and a “ Hymn Book,” translated into Delaware 
by the missionary B. A. Grubé, and also an edition of Scripture Texts for 
the year 1767. 

On Washington’s birthday, in company with my uncle, John Jordan, Jr., 
I visited the Archives of the Moravian Church at Bethlehem, and, while 
searching for historical items relating to another matter, found in one of the 
Day Books of the congregation the outfit and cost of the Friedensthal 
Printing Office. The entry bears date December 1, 1761, and reads as 
follows : 


“134 lbs Double English , F . = 3 3. 14 
74 lbs two line letters ‘ ‘ ; , Se Bae 
4} lbs Flowers. : , . ae 6. 9. 
54 lbs Great Primmer : . 6 2. 9. 
157 Ibs English ; ; r ‘ 5 3. 5. 5. 
2084 Ibs Pica ‘ i ‘ /5 4. 6. 104. 
194 lbs Small Pica ; , ; 8 6. 9. 4, 
215 Ibs Long Primmer . : j 10 aS @ 2 
61 lbs Brevier ‘ ° ‘ . L/3 3. 16. 3 
1 Printing Press ; : ; ; ea — — 
Scabbard ; . ‘ : : A _— 2— 
5 cases 2 @ 2/7 3 @3 } ‘ é ‘ __— 132. — 
1 Composing Stick . ‘ ; ‘ ‘ -—_— lL — 
7 wooden cases ‘ ; . » 26 — 10. 6. 


£37. 10. 2. stg.” 
The printing office was shipped from London to New York, where it was 
stored. From the latter place it was transported by boat to New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., and from thence to Friedensthal via Bethlehem by wagon, at a 
cost of £1. 7. — Joun W. Jorpan. 


Reatstry or THE Baptism or Wiritam Penn.—In the Rev. Joseph 
Maskell’s Collections relating to the History of the Parish of Allhallows, 
Barking, in the City of London, published in 1864, are to be found numerous 
extracts from the parish registers. Under those of baptisms is the follow- 
ing on page 68: . 

“1644, October 23. William, son of William Penn and Margarett his 
wife, of the Tower Liberty.” 

The author’s note remarks that this is the baptism of the founder of Penn- 
sylvania. His father was then a captain in the navy, residing on Tower 
Hill, at that time a favorite residence with navy men. William Penn was 
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born on Tower Hill October 14, 1644. The exact locality was the east 
side of Great Tower Hill, within a court adjoining London Wall. Most of 
Penn’s biographers describe him as a native of Saint Katherine’s precinct. 
This is an error; he was born in the Tower Liberty. The authority for 
Admiral Penn’s residence as above is a letter from P. Gibson to his son, 
which is quoted in Cunningham’s Hand-book of London. 


Visit or tHE Rev. Dr. Manassen Cutter To Witit1am HamILton at THE 
Woopianps.— Readers of this MaGazine will remember the interesting 
account of the Woodlands in Mr. ‘Townsend Ward’s ** Walk to Darby,” 
Vol. Ill. pp. 160 et seg. Among persons who recollected the place as there 
depicted, was the late Miss Quincy, daughter of Josiah Quincy, of Massa- 
chusetts, at one time a guest of Mr. Hamilton. For the following copy of 
the greater part of a letter written by the Reverend Doctor Manasseh Cutler 
to his daughter Mrs. Torrey, we are indebted to the courtesy of Col. E. C. 
Dawes, of Cincinnati, Ohio. ‘“ At the time of the visit described,” says Mr. 
Dawes, “ Doctor Cutler was a member of Congress from Massachusetts, and 
was on his way to Washington. He had recently received a severe injury 
in his side from an accidental fall. His well-known fondness for botany 
explains the pleasure of Mr. Hamilton in meeting him. Mr. Pickering 
(then United States Senator from Massachusetts), in a letter to his wife under 
date Oct. 17, 1803, says, ‘Stopping at Gray’s Ferry, Doctor Cutler and I 
went to Mr. Hamilton’s, at his elegant seat called Woodlands, on the 
Schuylkill, where we lodged.’ (See Life of Timothy Pickering, vol. iii. 
page 68.)” 


Wasurinaton, Nov. 22d, 1803. 
* * * Since you are quite a gardener, I will mention a visit I made, on my 
journey, near Philadelphia, to a garden, which in many respects exceeds any 
in America. 

It is at the country seat of Mr. Hamilton, a gentleman of excellent taste 
and great property. The visit was accidental. The fever rendered it neces- 
sary to avoid the city. We hired the stage to drive us through the suburbs 
on to a Tavern called Gray's Inn, over the Schuylkill, about three miles 
from the city. We found the Inn, although very large, so crowded, that not 
one in our stage could have a bed; we could be furnished with blankets if 
we would consent to lay on the floor. We were ten in number, and no other 
tavern within six or eight miles. It was about three in the afternoon when 
we arrived. ‘The state of my side was such as to render it impossible for me 
to get rest without a bed. Mr. Pickering was indifferent with regard to 
himself, but felt: much concern for me. As soon as we had dined, he called 
me aside, and told me, he had been acquainted with Mr. Hamilton, who was 
noted for his hospitality, and who lived but half a mile up the river, where 
he did not doubt we should be kindly entertained. We immediately set out 
and arrived about an hour before sun-set. This seat is on an eminence which 
forms on its summit an extended plain, at the junction of two large rivers. 
Near the point of land a superb, but ancient house built of stone is situated. 
In the front, which commands an extensive and most enchanting prospect, is 
a piazza supported on large pillars, and furnished with chairs and sofas like 
an elegant room. There we found Mr. Hamilton at his ease, smoking his 
cigar. He instantly recognized Mr. Pickering, and expressed much joy at 
seeing him. On Mr. Pickering’s introducing me, he took me by the hand 
with a pretty hard squeeze. “ Ah D* Cutler 1 am glad to see you at Jast—I 
have long felt disposed to be angry that I should hear of you so often at 
Philadelphia, and passing to and from the Southward, and yet never make 
me a visit, and Dt Muhlenburg of Lancaster, a few days ago, made to me 
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the same complaint. Come gentlemen, walk in and take some refreshments, 
for I have much to show you, and it will directly be night.” This, and much 
more was said, as fast as he could utter. We declined refreshment, and Mr. 
Pickering told him our situation. “Ah,” says he, “1 rejoice the Inn was 
full, 1 am indebted to this circumstance for this visit. There is my house, 
we have plenty of beds, and whatever it affords is at your service.” We 
then walked over the pleasure grounds, in front, and a little back of the 
house. It is formed into walks, in every direction, with borders of flowering 
shrubs and trees. Between are lawns of green grass, frequently mowed, and 
at different distances numerous copse of the native trees, interspersed with 
artificial groves, which are of trees collected from all parts of the world. 
I soon found the fatigue of walking too great for me, though the enjoyment, 
in a measure, drove away the pain. O! that I had been well! We then 
took a turn to the garden and green houses. In the garden, though orna- 
mented with almost all the flowers and vegetables the earth affords, I was 
not able to walk long. The green houses, which occupy a large space of 
ground, I cannot pretend to describe. Every part was crowded with trees 
and plants, from the hot climates, and such as I had never seen. All the 
spices. The Tea plant in full perfection. In short, he assured us, there was 
not a rare plant in Kurope, Asia, Africa, from China and the islands in the 
South Sea, of which he had any account, which he had not procured. 

By this time, it was so dark that no object could be distinctly examined. 
We retired to the house. The table was spread and tea was served. » Im- 
mediately after, another table was loaded with large botanical books, con- 
taining most excellent drawings of plants, such as I never could have con- 
ceived. He is himself an excellent botanist. O my unfortunate side! when 
I had time to think of it, while 1 sat at the table, I was obliged to bite my 
lips to suppress my groans. When we turned to rare and superb plants, one 
of the gardeners would be called, and sent with a lantern to the green 
house to fetch me a specimen to compare with it. This was done perhaps 
twenty times. Between ten and eleven, an elegant table was spread, with, I 
believe, not less than twenty covers. After supper, we turned again to the 
drawings, and at one, we retired to bed. Our lodging was in the same style, 
and I had a most excellent night’s sleep. * * * In the morning, as we had 
informed him we must do, we rose as soon as daylight appeared. When we 
came down we found him up and the servants getting breakfast. We assured 
him we must be excused, for the stage would leave us, if we were not in 
season, and the passengers would breakfast at Chester. “ Well,” he said, 
“if it must be so, you cannot go until you have gone over the apartments in 
the house.” I cannot now describe them—can only say they were filled with 
a collection of rich and elegant paintings, of all descriptions. A carriage 
was at the door with servant to conduct us to the inn where the stage was 
waiting. At parting with our hospitable friend, he extorted from us—and 
especially from me—a promise never to pass again without calling. He is 
a bachelor about 54 or 55. Has an aged mother about 88S—of whom he 
spoke with great affection * * He has with him a nephew about 24 and 
two young ladies, his nieces. They took a Jarge share with us in looking 
over the drawings, very social, and as engaged as their uncle. 

In Dr. Cutler’s diary occurs the following : 


Tuesday, Oct. 11, 1803. 


sreakfasted at Trenton, avoided going into Philadelphia on account of 
the fever. We kept in the northerly and westerly suburb until we had passed 
the city and went on to Grey’s Inn over the Schuylkill, where we dined. 
At four P. M. after dinner, Mr. Pickering and myself not being able to get 
a bed at the inn, concluded to make Mr. Hamilton a visit, who lived on the 
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banks of the Schuylkill where we were very cordially received. He ex- 
pressed much joy on seeing me and wondered I had never called before. 
He has a most beautiful seat. A large green house, prodigious collection 
from all parts of the world—fine walks and lawns. House nicely furnished. 
We had an elegant supper and much entertainment from the finest drawings 
of plants I have ever seen. A nephew aud two nieces live with him. He 
is an immensely rich old bachelor. 


Lretrers From Dr. Sauurn. Kennepy To nis Wire rn 1776.—Samuel Ken- 
nedy, M.D., was a son of David Kennedy, who, in the year 1730, arrived in 
Chester County, Pennsylvania, Samuel being then an infant, born at ses 
during a long voyage. He received the best literary and medical education 
the period afforded, and was possessed of a competence prior to the break- 
ing out of the Revolution. Inheriting the determined character conspicuous 
in his progenitors in Scotland, he took early stand in the cause of liberty, 
and in December, 1775, he, with Anthony Wayne and six others, “ gentle- 
men,” was appointed to represent the County of Chester in the Provincial 
Convention for the year 1776. January 3, 1776, he addressed “ The Hon- 
orable the Continental Congress,” representing his readiness to “ cheerfully 
serve his country in the most acceptable manner his capacity and ability 
will admit.” 

January 19, 1776, in Committee of Safety, George Clymer, President, 
it was “ Resolved, that Doctor Samuel Kennedy be appointed Surgeon to 
the Fourth Battalion Pennsylvania Troops in the service of the United Col- 
onies.” On the Ist of May, 1777, he was appointed “ Senior Surgeon and 
Physician in the General Hospital of the Middle Department.” The Gen- 
eral Hospital was erected, and the building continues, on the Yellow Springs 
property, then owned by Dr. Kennedy. It is now occupied by the State as 
a school for orphans. ‘The Continental Army for a time occupied this prop- 
erty, where General Washington for a time had his headquarters—the Brit- 
ish army under General Howe having possession of Dr. Kennedy’s home- 
stead farm in the Great Valley, in consequence of which there was great loss 
of personal property. Dr. Kennedy was senior surgeon to Wayne’s command 
at Long Island, Ticonderoga, and on the borders of Canada; also was at the 
battles of Brandywine and Germantown, and the affair at Paoli, and at 
Valley Forge. 

He neve asked for, and never received, a dollar for his services. Dr. 
Cutting, of the Revolutionary Army, in a letter to Judge John Kennedy, 
of East Tennessee, referring to Dr. Kennedy’s services, writes: “1 am bound 
conscientiously to declare that a more useful, skilful, and humane public ser- 
vice has seldom been executed. In the zealous performance of his medical 
duties he imbibed a contagious hospital malady which in two days carried 
him off, June 17, 1778, to the unspeakable grief of family and friends. The 
melancholy duty devolved upon me of committing to paper and witness. 
ing his last will, and of closing the eyes of one of the noblest Surgeons and 
most meritorious patriots that benefited and adorned the Revolutionary 
Army.” The wife of Dr. Kennedy was the daughter of Job Ruston, of 
Penn’s Manor, and sister of Dr. Thomas Ruston, of Philadelphia, whcse 
residence, built for him, was what is now occupied as the store of Sharpless, 
on Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. Dr. Thomas Ruston Kennedy, of West- 
ern Pennsylvania, and Judge John Kennedy, of ‘Tennessee, were sons of 
Dr. Samuel Kennedy. 

I have a well-preserved copy of the large folio “ Concordance to the Bible,” 
by Samuel Newman, D.D., printed in London, 1643, wherein is written 
“Davip dedit Gipert Kennepy, 1651.” Elliott mentions this work as 
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having been compiled in New England “ by the light of burning pine knots.” 
The volume doubtless formed one of the richest treasures of the immigrant 
of more than a century and a half since. 

Washington, D. C. Josepu C. G. Kennepy. 


Camp Long Island, June 2, ’76. 
My dearest. 

The principal part of my comfort here arises from the opportunities which 
offer in communing with you in this way, but a line from you would give me 
great pleasure. 1 have been here two weeks to day which seems in retro- 
spect equal to two months, notwithstanding, [ am treated with every mark 
of respect, and have all the comforts of life which the place affords by 
nature aud improvement. I wrote you two letters last week but have rec* 
not one line. Pray write me by every opp’ and be explicit and at large. 
Our stay here scems uncertain. We were favoured yesterday evening with the 
agreeable intelligence that a party of our people fell in with and killed and 
took prisoners upwards of 700 of the enemy on their way to Carlton! from 
Detroit. The particulars I cannot give you as the bearer waits. When 
you write you may send to Mr. Graham, and desire him to send by the Stage 
Coach direct to Dt Sami Kennedy, Surgeon 4th Batallion Pennsylvania 
troops at Long Island. : 

As to Politics the papers give you everything which I yet know of. Col. 
Wayne and three companies are mounted for Quebec, also my mate. Five 
companies here. Kiss the dear Children for me. Next opportunity shall 
write to Tommy.? 

I am my dearest, with hourly wishes that Almighty God may be your 
preserver and comforter, your 

Most affectionate Husband, 
Sam!’ Kennepy. 

Mrs. Sarah Kennedy, In the Great Valley, Chester County, Penna. 


Long Island, June 7 1776. 
My Dearest. 

I fully expected a letter from you prior to this date but am still unhappy 
through disappointment. Iam apprehensive your letters must have miscar- 
ried, therefore would have you send them to Mt W™ Bradford and request 
him to send them to Iris brother Cornelius who keeps the Coffee House in 
New York. He has treated me very genteelly and gives me a Philadelphia 
Paper every Friday gratis. The inclosed interesting intelligence I received 
last ev’g at the Coffee House where it just then came to hand, by which it 
appears Providence seems still to operate in our fator, and finally I make 
no doubt, will cover our endeavours with success. We are yet uncertain as 
to our destination, as no arms are yet obtained ’tho daily expected. Col. 
Roberdeau arrived here the evening before last with Col. McDougal’s lady, 
his sister-in-law. I accidentally met them at Paulus Hook in company with 
Gen! Green and Col. Knox of the Artillery. Yesterday there were six 
large ships at the Narrows which arrived from Europe. Some of them came 
in a few days ago. Whether of them are ‘Transports is yet uncertain, 
but on y whole it is expected we s have warm work before three weeks 
are expired. I must beg you will write we, particularly how our affairs are 
and how you do. My separation from you and my dear little ones becomes 
daily more Intolerable, so that sometimes I fegl almost ready to resign. 1 
have been down on Long Island and find an Her innumerable set of vil- 
lianous Tories who have effrontery enough to speak plainly except when 








1 Sir Guy Carlton, Governor of Canada. 
2 Dr. Thomas Ruston Kennedy, father of J. C. G. Kennedy. 
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some of the military are present. In my next if time permits I shall give 
you a description of the Fortifications, military stores, &c. 
l am, my Dearest, in haste, 
Yours most affectionately, 
Sam" Kennepy. 

Kiss my dear little ones for me and tell them I hope to see them ere long. 
I have enjoyed tolerable health since 1 left Philadelphia. 

Addressed—Mrs. Sarah Kennedy, In the Great Valley. 


Camp Long Island, June 10, 1776. 
My dearest self. 

I have written you four letters since our unhappy parting, but have never 
received a line, which adds daily to my distress, and notwithstanding I live 
well and have the best company, 1 apprehend myself declining in flesh, 
which must undoubtedly arise from local separation from you. How time 
and a greater distance may operate I know not, but at present I feel as 
much as my constitution will bear. We are still in Dubio whether for Que- 
bee or otherwise. Sundry of the ships of war are gone out of the Harbor 
which causes some speculation. 

On Saturday last General Green, his Lady, Col. Johnston, Capt. Frazer 
& his lady with wliom the Major, Capt. Frazer & I live, went to the Sea 
shore to observe the enemy’s shipping by Telescope. We there found a 
number of Tories who immediately dispersed. The rifle regiment are sta- 
tioned there, who seized a Boat, the property of a Tory who lives near here, 
returning from the Asia man of war with a bag of Letters which they had 
not time to sink, tho the attempt was made: the contents not yet published, 
but no doubt they will afford entertainment and advantageous intelligence. 
Our last account of Col. Wayne & three companies inform they were on 
their march toward Quebe ce be yond the Lakes. The Col. was well, please to 
inform Mrs. Wayne. I beg you will write to me often and be very particu- 
lar. Also desire ‘Tommy to write often. Mr. Sherrief Vernon,' the bearer, 
waits. Must take leave of you once more. Farewell, my Dearest. May 
Almighty God protect and bless you and be your comforter. Kiss the dear 
little children for me. 


Monday Morning, 10% June, Y' affectionate Husband, 
Camp Long Island, 1776. Sam’ Kennepy. 


Mr. Blair preached here yesterday, the first time since his appointment 
for our Battal". When you write direct Doctor Sam' Kennedy, Surgeon 
Fourth Battalion Pennsylvania Troops to the care of Mr. Cornelius Brad- 
ford, Coffe house, New York. Send your letter to Mr. Bradford of Phila. 

Addressed—To Sarah Kennedy, In the Great Valley, Chester County, 
Pennsylvania. Favored by Mr. Vernon. Recommended to the care of 
W™* Bradford, Esqre. 


New York, June 29, 1776. 

My dear Partner. 

I expect to embark this evening for Albany where we will probably stay 
a long time, or perhaps return as there is no probability of getting arms. 

General Green handed me a letter yesterday by which we understand our 
whole army with their baggage retreated to Ticonderoga & Crown Point. 
They have lost about 250 killed, wounded & taken, among whom are Gen! 
Thomson,? Col. Erwin,? Mr. MeCalla our minister, and Dr. McKinney. 


1 Ex-sheriff Nathaniel Vernon. 
2 General William Thompson, of Carlisle. %’ Colonel William Irvine. 


VoL. vill.—8 
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This is a hedivy blow indeed as it will discourage the troops greatly. Col. 
Wayne behaved like a hero and the three companies fought like brave fel- 
lows. You need not be afraid on my account as I apprehend no danger. I 
am sorry Mr. McCalla and Dr. McKinney have gone into such imminent 
danger as it was not their duty nor for the good of the Cause. 

Our officers and men are very healthy, of which you may notify their 
friends. I wrote you two days ago and beg you will write me oft n. I re- 
ceived no letter since my return here. I must beg you will get Mr. John 
Claryd to superintend your Harvest. Please give my compliments to him 
and family and tell them the Lieutenant is well. May Almighty God be 
your comforter and support. - = 

lam my Dearest 
Yours most affectionately 
Samt Kennepy. 

Sundry vessels arrived yesterday at the Hook and it is said Lord Howe is 
arrived: consequently an engagement cannot be far distant. Kiss our dear 
little ones one hundred times for me. 

Addressed—Mrs. Sarah Kennedy, In the Great Vall y, Chester County 
Pennsylvania. Favoured by Johnston. é 


Ticonderoga, Aug. 5, 1776. 
My dearest self. 

I wrote you two days since by the Rev‘ Mr. Joans,' but so fond am I of 
writing that no opportunity is neglected 

Our affairs are much in statu quo as to accommodations and provisions, 
and indeed the health of the army is such as will not easily be restored. I 
am so much recovered as just to be able to walk about a little this after- 
noon—intend to ride a little. This is the ninth day of my illness, and you 
may be assured I never passed so many days so d sagreeably, 'tho every 
comfort this place could afford was at my service. What adds to my mis- 
fortune is I have not rec’ a line from you. That infamous villain G. S...r, 
has, I am told made a practice of stopping every letter of importance yours 
I suppose among others. ‘Tis said he has retarded the service by every 
means in his power, which I well believe. 1 know that provisions and am 
munition with arms and accommodations of every kind have been too much 
under his direction & that has been of the worst kind language can paint, 
and has... been exhibited in the most loose and tardy manner imagineable. 
G. de Wolkey? is dead. I apprehend his tombstone, if any there shall be, 
will not labor under am ghity loud of Kpitaphs other than of his engage- 
ments in the field of Bacchus & Venus. In the former, tis said he was 
famous and often attempted the latter, so much for y® Genl. 

I should be more particular as to the situation of the place with its con- 
nections and appendages but as Mr. Joans promised to... my last I must 
refer you to that. Last evening two men arrived here from St. Johns via 
New England, who being advised that the English invaders have evacuated 
St. Johns in consequence of a French fleet being arrived in the River St. 
Lawrence and that vast numbers of the foreign troops had deserted them. 
Iam not willing to credit them too hastily nor will the General. They are 
ordered to stay a few days until our flag returns who went down to make 
known y°® Declaration of Independency and that the Congress would not 
confirm the engagements at y®..... By y° return we shall be properly 
ascertained of the truth of what they say ang be able to form our measures 
in conformity. What effect these matters, shall they prove facts, may have 
on our destination I cannot yet be certain of, but you may depend I intend 
home in the Fall if spared. I must again entreat you to write often and 


1 Rev. David Jones, grandfather of the Hon. Horatio Gates Jones. 
2? Baron de Woedtke, of the Prussian Army, who died July 31, 1776. 
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through post if you have no other way. If the bearer Capt. Jenkins re- 
signs, which he thinks he will, you may write him a letter to learn the best 
method..... 

I feel quite fatigued, my dearest, and must therefore close by subscribing 
myself your affectionate husband, 

Sam’ Kennepy. 

Addressed—Mrs. Sarah Kennedy, In the Great Valley, Chester County, 

Pennsylvania. 


Ticonderoga, August 10, 1776. 
My Dearest. 

With the greatest pleasure I improve this opportunity of communicating 
to you the very agreeable intelligence that lL am tolerably recovered of my 
illness by the Blessing of Heaven, for which it becomes me to be devoutly 
thankful. I wrote you by Rev4 Mr. (Evans?) also pr. Capt. Jenks, which 
I am confident you must have received. ‘I'wo days since I rec’ yours of 4 
of July, which is the only line | have heard from you since our unhappy 
parting. The army, both officers and men, continue sickly of Putrid, Ner- 


vous, Billious intermitting & remitting fevers with fluxes, &e. &. I am 
extremely fatigued, having on my hands the care of three Regiments, and 
were it not for the goodness of the General officers I should not be able to 
subsist: Indeed, General Gates was kind enough to tell me he would give 
me anything 1 would ask in the reach of his power. 1] frequently dine and sup 
with him, and am as familiar there as anywhere in Camp. 

Our Lines are nearly completed, and we expect to man them with 4000 
men, who | think will defend agai 1600. Weare also vi ry strong on the 
Lakes by Sloops, Brig’s, Gondolas, &e. A part of 5000 troops from Con- 
necticut are arrived to-day. I was at Gen. Gates when their General 
arrived: he appears midling. From what I can hear of the enemy’ situa- 
tion, am confident they will not visit us here this season, hence you may be 
encouraged especially seeing Providence seems so much on our side to the 
southward. Some time ago I felt much discouraged, but it often happens 
that a cloudy morn precedes a clear day. I hope God in his infinite good- 
ness will cover our heads in y day of Battle should we be reduced to the 
necessity of engaging, for I find that defence is the part pointed out for 
each commander. Iam glad to observe by the papers and letters that our 
countrymen have appeared so freely in Defence of the common cause. Pray 
let me know about all the affairs Lam naturally anxious to hear from. !t 
seems like two years since I saw you. I would be glad to write to,tRe neigh- 
bors, but have not time now to take the hours for rest. I am sdfry to te! 
you that poor Mordecai Davis is extremely ill at the General Hospital a 
Lake George and not expected to live. I have thonght of going to see him 
to-morrow. As you mentioned stockings, &c., anything of the kind may be 
sent by y® Rev¢ Mr. Joans, who has promised to return here. Hope you 
will present my best compliments to all our friends. It is now late, and no 
other occupation could possibly have kept me awake. Must bid you good- 
night, sending you and the dear little ones a thousand kisses. May Almighty 
God keep, preserve & direct you in all your affairs. 

Lam, my dear self, your most affectionate Husband, 
12 o’clock at night. Sam" Kennt 
Addressed—Mrs. Sarah Kennedy, In the Great Valley, Chester C 











Ticonderoga, Sept. 2, ’76. 
My dearest self. 

I want words to express my feelings for you laboring under such a load of 
fatigue, anxiety, and care, and most ardently pray Divine aid for your sup- 
port. 1 endeavour to please myself with the idea of your having gone 
through the heat of the day and the hope of being received into your dear 
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arms once more, an event which I would prefer to all things here below; 
and give me leave to assure you that tho nearly 500 miles separate us per- 
sonally, but few hours pass, you absent from my thoughts. Our situation is 
much in statu quo as in my last, except the addition of two Regiments yes- 
terday from Boston. Our number is now about 10,000 men, more healthy 
than before. ‘I'wo days since all the Surgeons on the ground were called 
together by order of the General, who required a true statement of the sick, 
the quantum of medicines, the necessary comforts required, and the most 
salutary measures for the preservation of the army, &c. &c. He also re- 
quired that an examination might take place relative to the mode of practice 


in each Department. Your D* Friend was honored with the Presidency. 
We met conformably to order, went through the business with all the sol- 
emnity becoming the Faculty, and made Report accordingly, which the 
General accepted very politely and gave out in General Orders. I hope in 
a short time to have the pleasure of giving you joy on receipt of good news 
from N. York. Col. St. Clair is appointed a Brigadier. He is much of a 
gentleman I assure you, and hearty in our cause. This day I am to dine 
with him. Our friends here are generally well. I am in haste, my Dearest 
Comfort. Your most affectionate Husband, 
Sam! KeEnNepy. 

Kiss the dear little ones for me. Comfort yourself and them with the 
hope of my return. 

Addressed—Mrs. Sarah Kennedy, Chester County, Pennsylvania. To be 
left at the Coffe House, Philadelphia. Favored by Maj. Scull. 


Ticonderoga, Sept. 11, 1776. 
My Dearest. 

I wrote you two days since by Capt. Todd, who brought me the things 
you sent tome. You see | let no opportunity slip of conversing in this un- 
happy way. Yesterday’ we were very happy in receiving better accounts 
from N. York as well as our fleet which is down Champlain at the Isle of 
Mott:' there three of y® 6" Regiment were killed and four wounded as they 
were cutting fascines. Our people fired on the enemy. but know of none 
being killed. From the Enemy’s disposition and the intelligence of their 
being flogged at N. York, | apprehend they will not come here this season, 
if so hope to see my dear self in about two months at longest; at any rate 
expect me to return this Fall if spared. I find by your account I have not 
received near all your letters, tho many more than any of the other officers, 
which I attribute to the care of the Bradford families. Our people still con- 
tinue sickly, but not so much so as before, and but few die. T am anxious to 
hear from you, as your letters are the only medium of my comfort, tho I am ever 
treated with the utmost complaisance by every officer from the General down. 
I am this day appointed principal operator here, and the lint, bandages, and 
other necessary apparatus put into my care, but all these things appear as 
nothing while absent from my dear wife and children. 

The bearer waits, whence I must conclude with most tender sentiments of 
affection and warmest wishes for your comfort. Kiss y® dear children for 
me. Your most affect. Husband, 

Sam’ Kennepy. 


P. S.—I am some time past living in one of the best rooms in the Fort, 
and have every comfort the place will afford. by the Gen orders. Yester- 
day heard from cousin Sammy, he is well at Crown Point. 

Qr. Where is Brother David ? 

Addressed—To Mrs. Sarah Kennedy, In Chester Co., Penna., to be left at 
the Coffe House, Philada. Favoured by Lieutenant Moulder. 


1 La Motte, in Vermont. 
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Letter or Cor. Ricnarp Butier to Gen. Wititam Irvine.—The follow- 
ing letter has been kindly communicated by Isaac Craig, Esq., of Allegheny : 

Dear General: I hope you' not charge my silence either to taciturnety 
or neglect when I assure you it is neither, 1 would have wrote you had any 
op” hapn* since I could collect subject to write on & although I Essay it 
now I cant hope much either to please or amuse you. 

After a fatiguing march with bad weather we join’ the Marquiss the 10th 
of June, about this time L* Cornwallis was really sporting through the 
country without opposition, the very name of a dragoon had such influence 
on the minds of (not only) the country people but the troops of the army 
that few dar’ to approach them, the consequence of whieh was very bad 
entelligence. Charlotteville was sack’ without a shot & every kind of depra- 
dation commited with impunity, the people seem® scar to death & nothing 
but dispondency & resignation appeard in their countinances. Indeed they 
seem* quite prepar? for the yoke ; however our junction gave a zest to busi- 
ness & things began to wear a new face. Cornwallis turn? About on hearing 
of our arrival, & the exaggrated Acct* of our force add® to his anxiety in 
return, & he moved back with a little more caution than he advanced. ‘The 
militia was now call? Provisions collected & on the 14% we mov‘ toward 
tichmond, the people from the back country join‘ us in considerable num- 
bers & are really good troops; on the 24 1 was sent out with a small 
Advance? light Corps to strike the British rear, after three days and nights 
succesive march 1 got up with Simcoe. I gave him a handsome stroke 
with little loss myself; we kill’ about 50, and some officers, took a few pris- 
oners, a good many dragoon horses & furniture with a number of Cattle 
belonging to the Inhabitants, but eight miles from Williamsburgh, & their 
whole force could not think of runing a greater risque by a pursuit therefore 
drew back, the excess of fatigue, heat Exertion of spirits and want of sleep 
threw me into a violent fever & Diareehea whicly had like to have taken me 
off, but am now perfectly restor? & Shall join the army to-morrow, I cannot 
acct for the Enemy’s movements they have lain since the 26" at and below 
Williamsburgh & yesterday mov‘ to Jamestown but a few miles from there ; 
our troops mov? down near town but return’ 8 miles again the same day— 
the Army is generally healthy though they undergo much fatigue, the 
Country here is poor & Sandy, the weather intensely hot & the water but 
midling; our provis® is tollerably good & the troops get some Apple- 
brandy which I think is of some Service to them, these are things I know 
your humanity & good wish for a Soldier Interest you in I therefore take 
pleasure in informing you, I find we shall be at a great loss for Shoes Over- 
alls & Shirts in a little time indeed many of the men are now bare foot, 
owing to the heat of the Sand which burns the leather, & is insupportable 
to the bare foot, the swet & want of soap & opp’ to wash destroys the linen 
so that the men will be naked if they dont get a supply soon. I think it 
proper to give you this Information in order that you may make timely 
application & if possible forward them by some officer, if you succeed my 
paymaster Lt Lytle may answer the Purpose 

My Battall® is now very small the Companies not being quite full at first 
& «a considerable desertion and Sickness since, I have therefore wrote Co! 
Mentges to send on what he can Collect with some fifers, & A number of 
spare fifes for the line I think about 30 will do, I must request of you my dear 
Gen! to have them push‘ on as fast as possible as I think their Assistance will 
be wanting in case the Marl plays the cuning game & lays by till our militia 
is dispers* by the calls of their harvest (which is now in) and other necessi- 
tys and a push when weak may oblige us to move backward which I would 
not like—I conclude with assuring you that I am with every sentiment of 
Friendship & respect Dear Sir Your most Obedt & very Huble St 

Quarters 8th July 1781. Ricu® Butter Co! 5 P. Regt. 

General Irvine 

My compliments to your lady. 
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Pottock Grnratoay.—A biographical sketch of Oliver Pollo oe Fsq., of 
Cs irlis Pennsylvania, U1 ited States Commercial Agent at New Orleans 





ylv id 
aston, L776-Lis4. With genealogical notes of his descendants 
genealogical sketches of other Pollock families settled in Penn Vania. 
Rev. Horace Edwin Hayden. Harrisburg, Pa., 1883. 8vo. "59 pag 





The Pennsylvania Pollocks,” says the author, “are all of Scotel 
lescent,” and embrace descendants of James and Oliver Pollock, of Car 


Pa., comprising family names of Alger, Bradford, Briggs, Dougherty, Dady, 


( a 


Foley, Gibson, Morrison, Mc Kay , O’Brien, Pharis, Pennimat , and Robinson. 
| sketches of these occupy the chief place in this pamphlet. It 
also includes accounts of * descend: ts of John, James, and Charles Pollock, 
tm rs, who emigrated from C ne, Ireland, about 1750, and settled 

Pe vivania,” as well as of « desc é com idis of Samuel Pollock, 
rab Seephie Counties, Penna.,” and a few other Pollock families. 


Genealogi 











Dorotuea Scort, otherwise Gotherson and Hogben, of Egerton House, 
Kent, 1611-1680. A New and Enlarged Edition by G. D. Seull. Oxford, 
1883. Small 4vo. 222 pp.—This book is an enlargement of a little pamphlet 
noticed in this Macazinr, vol. vi. p. 367. It comprises interest 








accounts 


of Dorothea, John, and Thomas Scott, and of Daniel Gotherson, and in- 


cludes a reprint of Dorothea Gotherson’s Call to Repentance (printed in 
1661), and copie s of the will of Thomas Scott, and of his Discourse of P 
tique and Civell Hinor from MSS. in the Bodleian Library at Oxford. 
Appended to the volume are genealogical tables tracing the descent of 
Dorothea Scott from ¢ rles Martel and William Baliol le Scot (about 
A. D. 1300), and deriving from her a distinguished American posterity 
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Betrauenem Water-Works.—The first water-we 


ks Raa the Moravian 











town of Bethlchem, in this } vd nd bui in 1754 by Llans 
C - r Christiansen, who immigrated from I nmark in 1751, and was 
by pr a millwright. The pump used was made of lignum vitw, and 
worked Ae a lever on the plan formerly used in working furnace or forge 


bellows. Water was forced throug 
voir, erected on the site now cover y the Moravian church, at the « corner 
of Main and C ope Str ets. These wooden mains were subsequen re- 

ved, and le: a inches in diameter, laid in trenches m of b ck 
filled in with 4 a cement of and powdered brick, substituted. The 
rapidly growing saan requir 1 water facilities, in 1761 Christiansen, 


-ased 
aided by John Arbo and Frederi von Marschall, prepared plans for new 


1 hemlock logs to a wooden reser- 











: } 
work a A two-story stone building was erected ( till standing) n which 
were placed three single-acting force-pumps of iron (cast at Durham Furnace) 


of 18-inch stroke, worked by a triple crank geared to the shaft of an under- 
shot water-wheel, 18 fect in diameter, and 2 feet clear in the buckets. The 
head of water was 2 feet. On the water-wheel shaft was a wallower of 33 
rounds, which geared into a spur wheel of 52 cogs attached to the crank; 
the three piston-ro ds were attached each to a crosshead working in grooves, 
to give them a motion parallel to the pumps, ete. ‘The works were designed 


i 
4 








d to 112 feet. The rising mains 


se water 10 feet, subsequer . 
» made of gum-wood, the other pipes of yellow pine. These were io use 
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about thirty years, when they were replaced by lead pipes, and in 1813 by 
iron ones. In 1832 the triple pumps were supplanted by the double-acting 
pump of larger dimensions, and in 1868 steam was resorted to as a pumping 
agent. The last enlargement of the works took place in 1874. 

The Bethlehem water-works were undoubtedly the first built in this State, 
and, so far as my own researches have progressed, I believe the first in the 
United States. Should any antedate them, I desire to be informed 

Joun W. Jor 


W ooprow—K nicut—Pusty.—Information is desired concerning Simeon 
Woodrow, who came to Chester Co., Pa., from Mansfield, N.J.. about 1720, 
and concerning his ancestry. In 1758, Wm. Brown of E. Nottingham, 
Chester Co., Pa., an eminent minister in the Society of Friends, married 
Elizabeth, daughter of Wm. and Elizabeth Knight; what was the maiden 
name of Wm. Knight's wife, and what is known of his residence and ancestry ? 
In 1707 Wm. Pusey married Elizabeth, daughter of John and Frances Bo- 
water, at Middletown Friends’ Meeting-House, Delaware Co., Pa.; who 
were William Pusey’s parents ? a ah, EE. F. 









Harry—Ciark—Strewart—Merepitu.—I should like to obtain full in 
formation concerning descendants of the folle + 

Aubrey and Sarah (Bonsall) Harry.—She received certificate from 
Darby to Haverford 10 mo. Ist, 1755, and from Haverford to Philadelphia 
5 mo. 10th, 1771. They had three children, viz.: 1. Hannah, 2. Mary, and 
3. Bonsall. 

Samuel and Jane (Bonsall) Clark.—She received certificate (then un- 
married) from Darby to Philadelphia 1 mo. 3d, 1759. I have no further 
accounts of them. 

John and Hannah (Lea) Stewart were married at Wilmington 6 mo. 
10th, 1756. She received certificate to Philadelphia 5 mo. 15th, 1765, and 
from Philadelphia to Wilmington 4 mo. 29th, 1768, which names her husband 
and children Elizabeth and Martha. He died at Wilmington 6 mo. — 
1772, and she 9 mo. 20th, 1779. They had four children, viz. : 

l. Elizabeth, b. 9 mo. 27th, 1759. Received certificate from Wilmington 
to Kennett Square, “to be placed with friends there,” 9 mo. 15th, 1773, and 
thence to Wilmington 6 mo. 12th, 1777. 

2. Martha, b. 8 mo. 10th, 1762. Received same certificates as her sister. 
Was disowned by Kennett Meeting 5 mo. 11th, 1780. 

3. George, b. 3 mo. 6th, 1767. Not named in his mother’s certificate, 
1768. 

4. Ann, b. 9 mo. 10th, 1769. 

Walter and Rachel (Lea) Meredith. She was disowned by Wilmington 
Friends’ Meeting, for marriage out of meeting, 4 mo. 14th, 1773. She was 
still living in 1803. They had four children, viz.: 1. Margaret, 2. Sarah, 
3. Mary, 4. George. 

Fairhaven, Mass. J. Henry Lea. 


’ 


Dinwinppir or Dunwoopy.— Where can I find any account of the Dinwiddie 
family of Virginia, of whom Robert was governor in 1753 and later? I am 
collecting records of the Dunwoody family in this country, some of whom 
claim relationship with the Dinwiddies of Va., and would be pleased to be 
informed of the whereabouts of any of the different branches. Tradition 
says that Robert and John Dunwoody were soldiers in the Revolution, and 
helped to carry the wounded Gen. Lafayette from the field of battle. Is 
this corroborated hy any published history ? GiLBert Cope. 

West Chester, Pa. 
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Replies. 


Samvet Powet (Vol. vii, p. 495).—A. S. M. states that he knows nothing 
of Samuel Powell’s parentage nor whence he came. From some investiga- 


tions made by me I find that he came of a Somersetshire family, many of 


the name, and apparently his kinsmen, being resident in the parish of North 
Curry and its neighborhood. Samuel Powell’s aunt, Ann Powell, of North 
Curry, married John Parsons, of Middlezoy, at Greinton, 6 mo. 23, 1685, 
The places named are in Somerset (Vide Book A, p. 4, Records, Mo. Meet- 
ing of Friends, Arch Street, Philadelphia). Samuel's father was William 
Powell (died in 1735, will recorded at Philadelphia). This William had 
gone up to London before the year 1681, and was then engaged in the coop- 


erage businesss in the suburb of Southwark. He was evidently a man of 


means, and probably left England chiefly on account of the persecution 
which it appears befell his family (WVéde Besse’s Sufferings of Friends, 
“Powells of Somerset”). He was an original purchaser of land under Penn to 
the extent of twelve hundred acres and over (Vide Patents, 1681 et seq., 
Philadelphia). : 

His son, the above-mentioned Samuel, besides inheriting paternal estate, 
was one of the heirs of his aunt Ann Parsons (will recorded, Philadelphia, 
Book C, p. 331). He was a great builder—the well-known “ rich carpenter” 
of his day. At his death, in 1756, he left a large landed estate, and the 
reputation of having been one of the greatest contributors to the growth of 
Philadelphia, and to its material and moral improvement (Pa. Gazette, 
July 1, 1756). His wife was Abigail, daughter of Barnabas Wilcox. By 
her he had a son, Samuel Powel (s7c, one “1,” either for distinction from 
others of the name or a reversion to the 8] elling of former generations ; vide 
Besse). This Samuel married Mary, daughter of Anthony Morris, 9 mo. 9, 
1732. He was a merchant of Philadelphia, and the grantor of Friends’ 
Meeting, Pine Street. His son was Samuel Powel, of Powelton, Speaker of 
the Assembly, and the patriot Mayor of Philadelphia during the Revolu- 
tionary times. Mr. Powel was a man of wealth, culture and influence. He 
abjured Quakerism, married, but died childless, the last male of his line. 
His death occurred in 1793. 

fegarding the Emlen connection, the following statement is correct. 
Joshua Emlen, fourth son of George Emlen, who came from Shepton Mallet, 
Somersetshire, in the time of Penn, married, first, Mary, daughter of 
Holton and widow of ——-—— Hudson, by whom he had no surviving issue, 
and, secondly, Deborah, daughter of (the first) Samuel Powell. By this mar- 
riage he had Samuel Powell Emlen, afterwards called simply Samuel Emlen, 
the well-known Quaker preacher. He married twice. By his first wife, 
Elizabeth, daughter of William Mood, he had a son, namely, Samuel Emlen, 
of West Hill and of Burlington, N. J. This Mr. Emlen was the founder 
of the Emlen Institute now established at Warminster, Bucks County, Pa. 
He married in 1795 Susanna Dillwyn (not “ Delroy”), daughter of William 
Dillwyn. He died childless. Returning to his father, Samuel Emlen, he, 
after the death of his first wife (Elizabeth Mood), married Sarah, daughter 
of Asher Mott, by whom he had Deborah, who died unmarried, and Elizabeth. 
The latter married Sept. 18, 1800, Philip Syng Physick, M.D. Dr. Physick 
left four children, as stated by A. S. M., one of whom, Susan Dillwyn, wife 
of Commodore Conner, U. 8S. N., was my mother. I mention this because 
knowledge of it may help to confirm this statement. 





P. S. P. Conner, 
April 11, 1884. 126 S. Eighteenth St., Phila. 
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